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fae GLEANINGS IN 
SHIPPING-CANS 
For HONEY. 
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* Jron-Jacket” Honey-Cans. 
I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tn 

exns are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 

unless boxed or crated. The cuns above are ready 

to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Galion, - - - - - - - $0.25 each 
BY “ w = a "2 i 4 as AT Ty 
5 os 3 a rh - 2 a % > a 
Wo A Aroha me See ee mM 


Onan order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
und the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
ure nade trom tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
und guaranteed to be tight. 


A. t. ROOT, Medina, O. 


THe ABC or Bee CULTURE. 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paver covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75 cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 2 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or order them with other goods. To those 
who advertise A B C books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
be made, to be given on application, and the 10) may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers are requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at any nelos they think proper; 
or the A BC may be clubbed with any other book 
or periodical, at such prices as the agent thinks 
proper. 

Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. I. ROOT. Medina, O. 








WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
$1.00 Each; 6 for $5.00. 


Send for circular. CHAS. D. DUVALL, 
Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 





BEE CULTURE. 


The $1.00 
| Fountain Pump, 


—OoR— 


SPRINKLER. 














‘lhe above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
bie, xs it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

Yo parties living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well-for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzies—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider them a 
great acquisition. 


A. T. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00 ; with movable 


months and figuresfor 





BEES, HCNEY. Gating, ee page. 
- utfit include 
-¢, ( COMB FOUNDATION ads, ink, box, etc. 


Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50 cts. less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 

No. 2. and you will save your- 
self and all who do business with you a “ world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, ete. Send for cir- 
cular, . L. Root, Medina, O. 





. ea \ Apiarian Supplies 
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No. 20 








TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4, 00; 
10or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 
5 cts. Additions to clubs maybe made 
atclub rates. Above are all to be sent 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


Established in 1878. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. | B3 


Clubs to different 





stoffices, NOT LESS 

than 90 cts. each. nt postpaid, in the 

U. 8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 

| tries of the Universal Postal Union, 18e 

esrextra. To all countries NoT of 
. P. U., 4c per year extra. 








NECTAR, OR HONEY-DEW. 

HE following, from the pen of_ Prof. 
A. J. Cook, we clip from the Weekly 
Press, of Philadelphia : 





and refer to drops of liquid sweet, often very 
minute, which are frequently observed on grass and 
the foliage or branches of various trees and plants. 
These drops of nectar have been referred to by writ- 
ers for at least 2000 years, and probably were the 
subject of remark and inquiry as far back as the 
time of Aristotle. The first name, nectar, is very 
appropriate, as the substance is sweet and often 
very pleasant to the taste. Sometimes it is as light 
colored as the finest honey, while at other times it 
is as dark as New-Orleans molasses, and, as if to il- 
lustrate that nature, has an eye to the fitness of 
things. The dark nectar is also often bitter and un- 
pleasant to the taste. The dark nectar is often 
quite odorous, so much so that when gathered 
largely, as it is apt to be, by bees, a rank, disagree- 
able smell will be observed about the apiary in place 
of the delightful odor usual to the bee yard. few 
weeks ago I knew an apiarist, misled by this odor, to 
be very anxious for fear he had in his apiary the 
dreaded malady, ‘Foul Brood,’’ which is always 
characterized by a most disagreeable stench. Have 
not many readers, during the past summer months, 
as they have been walking, especially just at the 
beginning of twilight, perceived a very noticeable 


odor, which the physician would liken to slippery 
oO 


elm, but which would remind the farmer boy of the 


diluted odor of the hog-pen? The cause of such | 
Often it so smears the > 
them covers the | 


odors is this same nectar. 
leaves of the trees that to gras 
hands with a sticky, unctuous liquid not entirely 
pleasant to the touch; not infrequentl 


morning. Sometimes it falls 


S stain the sidewalks or other objects beneath the | 
rees. 

The other term, honey-dew, is not so correct, for, 
though the sweet is well likened to honey, it is in no 
respect like dew. As is well known, dew collects 
from vapors in the atmosphere while the so-called 


These terms are very old in our literature, 


| the glitter- 

ing drops may be seen to twinkle on the foliage, or | 
as they fall from it, especially just at the dawn of | 
rom the leaves, so as | 


| honey-dew never has any such origin, though it is 
quite impossible to persuade many persons, es- 
vecially bee-kéepers, that such is not the case. 
iven men of no mean scientific ability have often 

| assented to this false view as to the origin of this 
nectar. 

Occasionally this nectarjtakes the name manna, 
and grasses from which it is secured have, in recent 
— been called manna'grass. Were this term 
n general use I should think ita very appropriate 
name. 

The sources of nectar of plants are very various. 
That secreted by flowers, aenee the agency of 
special cells, is best understood, and is without 
| doubt to attract insects to the important work of 
fertilizing the flowers. Another source of nectar is 
special, extra-floral glands, which are sometimes on 
the stalk, sometimes on the leaves and sometimes 
on the peduncles, or flower-stems. The cotton and 
partridge pea show such glands, and afford such 
secretion. Professor Trelease suggests that the 
function or use of such glands and secretion is to 
insure the presence of ants, wasps, and bees, which 
will destroy or frighten and drive off insect enemies 
of the plants. Professor Trelease was led to this 
view while studying the cotton plant of the South. 
Such nectar — that from flowers and extra-floral 
glands, as also the sugar-laden sap or juices of many 
trees and plants —is never included in the term 
honey-dew. 

The nectar known as honey-dew is also of diverse 
origin. As is well known, it comes largely from 
plant lice. 't may come from special tubes — called 
nectaries — or, as is more generally the case, from 
the glandular pores of the abdomen. It is ver 
common to find the leaves of trees infested wit 
aphides, or plant lice, blackened by this nectar, or 
the fungi which its presence induces. The presence 
of ants in tree or shrub is almost always a sure in- 
dication that the plants were previously attacked 
by plant lice. The ants repair to the place for this 
same nectar. Bees often collect this nectar in con- 
siderable quantities. I have often seen this sweet 
in large drops sufficiently ample to be sampled with- 
out difficulty. Of course I sampled it, and have al- 
ways found it agreeable to the taste. It might not 
be wise to label honey “ Plant-Louse Honey,” but I 
am free to say that some of the best of honey might 
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be thus truthfully labeled. I have found the plant- | comprehensive article on this wonderful sub- 


louse nectar of the larch and elm particularly 
pleasant in flavor. The near relatives of plant lice, 
bark lice, also secrete a large amount of nectar. 
This bark-louse or scale-louse nectar, unlike that 


from the plant lice, is dark, of strong odor and ill- | 


flavored. As scale-lice flourish best in dry seasons, 
so in years of drought this bark-louse nectar will be 
most plentiful. The present season, and also the 
year made memorable by the Chicago fire, were 
both marked by the great amount of this bark-louse 
nectar. The present season tons of honey have 
been stored by bees, the source of which was these 
sume bark or scale lice. While many do not object 
to the flavor of this honey, it is dark and rank, and 
as it in many cases was mixed with the clover hon- 
ey, its presence was a sore misfortune to the bee- 
keeper. For my own part I would never put such 
honey on to the market, as I would never use it on 
my owntable. As | have often stated, I believe the 
cause of the great mortality among the bees in the 
winter following the Chicago fire was due, in part 
at least, to this bark-louse honey in the bee-hives. 
I think, however, that the flavor that season was 
considerably more rank than it is this summer, pos- 
sibly owing to its being less mixed with other and 
better honey. These nectar-secreting bark lice are 
very common here and in many Northern States. 
Now myriads of them are in our basswoods, our 
maples, our hickories, our sassafrasses, our white 
ashes, our elms, pumping up the sap and excreting 
this bitter, odorous sweet. The very atmosphere is 
tainted, and when the bees can do no better they 
accept this nectar of questionable reputation. It 
thus becomes a practical matter. The bee-keeper 
must watch for this unsavory nectar, and when it 
abounds he must see that it is not mixed with the 
fine grades of honey. By use of the extractor it 
will be easy to keep this separate. As this nectar 
will keep the bees busy gathering in time of no 
nectar bloom, it will keep the colonies breeding, 
and as it will be good food for bees during summer, 
it will do no serious mischief to one whois inform- 
ed as to its use and abuse. 

Lately I have received several samples of what 
has been styled manna grass by those sending it. 
It comes from Ohio and Michigan. The grass was 
specked with crystals of sugar, much as though it 
had-been dipped in sugar syrup. Placed in the 
mouth, or on the tongue, it seemed as if it might 
have been sprinkled with granulated sugar. The 
sweet was very pleasant to the taste. 

Upon close examination I found the grass was the 
seat of athrifty plantation of ergot. Many of the 
seeds or kernels had the purple-black ergot grains. 
I gave the ergot to Dr. Grange, our veterinarian, 
and told him of the coating of sugar, which I sup- 
posed must arise from insects, though I could find 
none of the latter. 

Soon after, Dr. Grange kindly referred me to a 
work on veterinary medicine, where ergot was de- 
scribed and the honeyed secretion given as a char- 
acteristic marking of the early stages of this poison- 
ous fungus. In looking up this subject I find that 
European writers often speak of this nectar from 
ergot, and of insects collecting it. The ergotized 
grass in Quincy, Mich., was thronged with bees, 
which are reported to have secured excellent honey 
from it. 

Ergot, as is well known, is a fungus much used in 
medicine. Its use induces spasmodic contraction 
of the involuntary muscles. When eaten by man, 
as it is,;wont to be in ergotized rye, it produces in- 
flammation of the eyes, chills the extremities — 
probably by contraction of the arterioles — induces 
swelling of the joints, which is speedily followed by 
gangrene of the limbs and bowels; and death by 
convulsions. As Bonjean and others have shown, 
if the ergot of plants is eaten by cattle and others 
of the lower animals, disease and death are produc- 
ed, with much the same symptoms as mark ergot 
poisoning in man. It is stated that there have been 
many epidemics in Europe caused by ergot poison- 


ing. 

We see, then, thatin ergot, Michigan has a most 
unwelcome visitor, and that there is a very dark 
side to this ergot picture; but it is pleasant to think 
that here, as in most of nature’s geen and life’s 
experiences, the sweet is liberally mixed in with 
the bitter. I remark, in closing, that in this fungus 
we have another source of nectar not before notic- 
ed in our American literature. 


The above, coming just at this time, is 
very acceptable, for it is perhaps the most 








ject of honey-dew we have ever had. 
HOW TO MAKE SYRUP FOR BEES. 
A SEASONABLE ARTICLE. 


HAVE frequently noticed writers for bee peri- 
odicals advise making syrup much thinner 
| when intended for stimulating purposes than 
when fed for winter stores. Now, this is correct 
enough so far as the feed itself is concerned; 
but the mistake is in making it. Syrup should nev- 
be made thiner than in the proportion } lb. of best 
granulated sugar to ' lb. of water. Thisis the pro- 
portion given in ali the pharmacopeeias for medic- 
inal purposes, and is, I presume, supposed to 
keep in any climate. Now, when you wish to feed 
for stimulating purposes, all you have to do is to di- 
lute it with boiling water. The advantages in this 
are as follows: . 

1. You can make sufficient syrup at one time to 
last several days, with no danger of its souring. 

2. When you feed for stimulating purposes it 
should be slightly warm; you accomplish this when 
you thin it with your boiling water. 

8. It is much easier to have a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter on the stove than itis to warm your syrup when 
wishing to feed. 

I would give this caution, however, when making 
a large quantity, which you intend keeping for 
some time, which is this: The syrup, after cooling, 
should be shaken or stirred up. The reason for 
this is, when syrup is allowed to cool in a partially 
covered vessel there will be athin watery liquid 
covering the surface, caused by the cooling of the 
heated moist air, which, if allowed to remain, will 
very soon sour, and thereby in time sour it all. Do 
not be satisfied with pouring boiling water on the 
sugar, and then stirring till dissolved, because it is 
doubtful whether it will take up a sufficient quanti- 
ty of sugar to keep it; and even if it should, there 
will usually be a quantity left undissolved. An or- 
dinary boiler is a good vessel in which to make your 
syrup; the usual size will hold easily 80 lbs. of sugar 
and 40 Ibs. water. Putin the water first, and, when 
boiling, or nearly so, pour in the sugar; stir it once, 
and when it boils you will find the sugar al) dis- 
solved. Thisis much better than putting both su- 
gar and water in atthe same time, as it would re- 
quire continual stirring, or there would be danger of 
the sugar sticking to the bottom, and burning. If 
you were feeding very late in the season, too late 
for the bees to cap it over, I would then make ita 
trifle thicker. For convenience it is well to remem- 
ber the following: 

One pound of water is equal to one pint (ale, or 
wine measure), so that, in making your syrup, it re- 
quires just half as much water(by weight) as sugar; 
and sugar, when liquefied, will make a trifle more 
than half as much in liquid ounces as it does by 
weight; for instance, 8 oz. (4%4pt.) of water, 16 oz. of 
sugar, will make a little more than 16 oz. by mea- 
sure, and weigh, of course, 1% lbs. This is near 
enough for general calculation in reckoning the 
amount of syrupa given feeder will hold, or the 
quantity a certain vessel will contain when making 
your syrup. For example, friend Root states that 
his Simplicity feeder holds about % pint; conse- 
quently it will contain nearly % 1b. by weight. 

Brussels, Ont, G. A. DEADMAN, 
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The above suggestions are excellent, €s- 
peck the item about making the syrup 
quite thick and then diluting it as it is used. 
{ve often have made syrup stand over from 
late in the fall till spring; and where it is 
made very thin, evenif it dces not sour, it 
changes so as to have a sort of brackish 
taste. Now is the time to make your syrup 
and do your feeding, if it has not been done 
already. I should use nothing cheaper than 
granulated sugar. 

OE —— —::::-:*~—‘—S 


FEEDING AND FEEDERS. 


A FEEDER MADE AS A PERMANENT FIXTURE, OR A 
PART OF THE BBE-HIVE. 








S feeding bees really essential in successful api- 
> culture? I for one wish it were not; but to me 
it seems that, however much we may be op- 
posed to it, and although we might question the 
advisability of stimulative feeding at certain 
times, yet we must admit, that there will be times 
when there will be no choice, but either to feed our 
bees or else lose our colony. I have a feeder to offer 
that to me seems an indispensable requisite where 
one feeds to any extent. If you have only a few 
hives it does not make so much difference; butif 
you intend keeping over 50 colonies you will re- 
quire a feeder that will consume the least possible 
time in feeding. 

The feeder I am about to describe is more practic- 
able for those who make their own hives; but even 
those who have all the hives made they require, can 
accommodate this feeder by making a double front 
to their hives, or having it in connection with the 
winter cases that many use with their single-walled 
hives. There must be a double-walled hive, or at 
least a double wall on one side or front, so that the 
feeder itself isin this dead-air or chaff space, and 
the double wall forms the sides of the feeder, so all 
that is necessary to do is to put in a strip of wood 
the exact width of the space allowed; this can form 
the bottom of the feeder, and then place another, 
about four inches above this, to form the top of 
your feeder, if your hive is on the short side, then 
the feeder can extend clear across, and the corner 
post of your hive form the ends of the feeder. A 
space one inch wide, with a groove along the sides 
for the bees to walk on while sipping the feed, and an 
‘44-inch strip down the center for the same purpose, 
and about 13 in. long and 4 in. high will hold about 
3 lbs. Of course, you can make it much larger than 
this if you wish; but in my opinion there is no par- 
ticular advantage in having it much larger, as this 
does either for stimulating or for winter feeding. I 
look on it inthis way: Thatif you have somewhere 
about 100 colonies you would be able to feed nearly 
as fastas you could get the syrup ready, and it is a 
very easy matter to feed three or four times in the 
24hours. Having your feeder made in the way de- 
scribed, you then make an entrance to it for the 
bees, just underneath the regular entrance, so that 
the bees have to come part way out of the main en- 
trance, and then go up into the feeder. By having 
the entrance to the feeder made at one end of the 
regular entrance you can then place your entrance- 
block on that end of the entrance where the open- 
ing to the feeder is. This better controls the 





warmth, and protects it entirely from robber-bees. 
If you wish to close it at any time, all you need do 
is to place a small piece of lath in the entrance to 
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the hive. The next partis to bore a %-inch auger- 
hole slanting into the feeder through the outer wall 
of the side of the hive, in which to put the funnel 
when wishing to feed, This is kept closed by a plug 
of some kind. I find a piece of cloth about as good 
as any, or, better still, this wrapped around a cork 
or piece of wood, With this you can feed 50 colo- 
nies for stimulating purposes in twenty minutes— 
you can feed at any time. My occupation compels 
me to frequently feed at night, or in the rain; but 
with this feeder there is no difficulty. If at night, 
by hanging a lantern on your arm you can feed 
them nearly as fast as you can walk along, 

I have 100 feeders similar to this cup, holding 
about ¥% Ib.; the entrance is, however, near the top; 
but with a large feeder this would draw too much 
upon the heat from the hive. I intend making 
about 80 the coming winter, and will make them as 
above described, to hold about 3 lbs. They will then 
do for stimulating, or for feeding for winter stores. 

Let me anticipate some of the objections that will 
arise inthe minds of many of the readers of this 
article. Some will probably say, “If I must have a 
double wall to accommodate a feeder, then I will 
never have a feeder.” ’ 

To this I would say, that a double-walled hive is 
worth all the extra expense in making it, and, feed- 
er or no feeder, cellar or no cellar, Il want every 
hive to be made of 9-16-inch lumber for the sides, 
with space for chaff or dead air. With the lumber 
of the above thickness, no rabbeting is required; 
for by placing the strip that covers this chaff or 
dead-air space { in. above the sides, you have aledge 
for the frames on the inside, anda similar one for 
the cover on the outside. The hive can be made 
with single boards at the ends, as two division- 
boards will make them double, so in reality it is 
very little heavier or larger than a single wall, and 
yet sufficient protection for the sudden changes in 
temperature, and also when being first removed 
from the cellar in the spring. Then again some might 
suppose that it would be difficult to keep it from 
leaking. In answer to this I would say, that all that 
is necessary is to have your corner post, or the ends 
of the feeder, the bottom and top thereof, to be.all 
exactly the same thickness, which is easily done: by 
cutting them all from the same board, and then just 
before nailing together, paint the strips with a thick 
coat of white lead in oil; and then after the nailing 
is done and paint dry, pour in some hot beeswax and 
allow it to run around the joints, and you will have 
a feeder that will not leak, and that will last as long 
as your hive. I will now enumerate some of the ad- 
vantages of this feeder. 

1. No feeder to arrange on the hive when requir- 
ing to feed. 

2. No feeder to remove when feeding is done. 

3. No feeder to remove when wishing to examine 
the hive. 

4. No disturbing the cushion, or loss of heat from 
the hive, but, on the contrary, is warmed by the 
waste heat from the hive. ; 

5. No cover to remove, thus enabling you to feed 
in one-fourth the time generally required with or- 
dinary feeders. 

6. You can feed at any time, whether rain or sun- 
shine, dark or light. 

7. You have the benefit of a double wall during 
cold or changeable weather. 

8. The actual cost is less than many feeders in 
use, 
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9. No feeder to store away and occupy valuable | DAILY INCREASE IN WEIGHT. 
space when not in use. 
For those who feed (as Mrs. Harrison advises) be- __Date. | Gain. Loss, Source of Honey : Extracted. 
tween every cessation of the honey-fiow, a feeder June to a8 00 Ibs. | White Clover. 
such as described is practically indispensable where | June 24 oitees “ “ 
one has a number of colonies. With my present | JU™e% |, | * - «| jomne , 06 Ihe. 
experience I would not be without it, and I find it | Juned? af . ri 
pays to have things convenient, even though it | June} 5 . 
takes double the time to make them so, providing | july [111 oi ~ —-[2ane 88, 23 Ibs. 
this can be done during the winter season, and so aes 2 
lessen the work when time is more valuable and the | July 4 1% 20 “1 
bees require the most attention. July : 1 ale “ “ 
Brussels, Ont. G.A.DEADMAN. | JUG 14 “4 x. [Faby 1, 2736 Ie. 
I have for many years considered such |J8%% | 3 meaeroet 
feeders as you mention, friend D. The ob-|juyu |3 | ditto 
: Py yk | ditto 
jection is, that we should have to go to the | July is 2 ditto 
expense of a feeder for each hive, and many | {4 if | § | — ~ July 15, 28 Ibs 
bee-keepers seldom if ever feed at all. In | July 16 | ditto pind 
making hives for general sale, the price of | juyis |7 || itt 
the hive would have to be advanced—not | july | one 
very much, it is true, but still it would be | ju) 2 wg | ditto July 21, 2% Ths. 
quite a little trouble and expense, and this | juy3 1 |, ui jae 
would necessitate our making still another | July 2 % | |Autunn Flowers, 
table of prices for hives with feeders and |jt33 [2% | | — gitte 
without feeders. The most objectionable | joy? [fe || dinte 
feature I notice in your arrangement is the |Juy2 6° | ditto 
unsightliness of a corked-up hole in the hive. | 47% (XS |, | dite 
If it were corked up with a wad or rag, ora) Aug1 | ts | | dito Aug. 1, 46 Ibs. 
cork covered with a rag.it seems tome this| 83 | =|, | iitte 
would look still worse. Another thing, rob-|4ue-# jg | t | gino 
ber-bees would be continually hanging about | aue6 = 36 | wite 
at the cork or the plug. I know, for I have | {i 5 Lewis te * ore 
used just about such an arrangement. The | 4ug.9 [3 ditto 
feeder itself, after standing some time, would | 20%? lis pnd 
be likely to be filled with dead bees, moth | 4% iv ee amen 18/0006 the 
worms, and perhaps spiders and spider-webs. | Aug. 1 [is aitto sib neers 
On this account t should want it so made | {02-8 ity p ore 
that the whole inside could be inspected and | aug. 4 ditto Aug. 17,53 Ibs. 
brushed out, and this would be still more ex- | {8845 6 = | 
nsive. Our friend Shaw, of Chatham Cen- Aug.3 be siete 
r, this county, used to have a similar feed-| E32 | uy | dino | 
erin the upper part of the portico of his | {48-3 hee a Gime 
hives. Of course, the bees went right into | aug | , 4 ditto 
the feeder through the front end of the hive. | {44:3 | 136 dine 
The feeders were filled by raising the cover | 4us-2 | * | ditto 
of the hive a little way. This, it seems to | Aug% | | Gite 
me, would be less trouble than uncorking a | A%-#! | yy | atsso 
Sept. 1 be) | ditto 
hole. I should expect the corks or wads to | sept.2 | 2 ditto 
lost after a time in our apiary, and then | §htj 26 | pt ted 
this place would be used as an entrance, or | Sept. 6 | 4 ditto Sept. 10, 4334 Ibs. 


robber-bees would be getting into it. Such 
feeders are very handy in feeding to com- 
plete unfinished sections. 


CE ee 


SOMETHING REFRESHING FROM WIS- 
CONSIN. 





FROM 136 TO 200 COLONIES, AND 12,620 LBS. OF HON- 
EY, NEARLY HALF OF IT COMB HONEY. 





O show the relative value of our honey-flow, 
and also the sudden variations caused by 
atmospheric changes, I give below a record 
of one colony of bees, showing the daily 
gain or loss of honey. This colony was pro- 

vided with 20 Langstroth frames to extract from, 
and they did not swarm. To those who doubt the 
value of red clover as a honey-producer, I wish to 
say that the extraordinary yield from Aug. 10th to 
20th was from red clover, and the honey is of ex- 
cellent quality, although not as light as white clo- 
ver. I have about a ton of it in 1-lb. sections. 





I commenced the season with 136 colonies; took 
12,620 Ibs. honey, 6100 Ibs. in sections, and 6520 Ibs. 
extracted; increased bees to 200 colonies. 

Mauston, Wis., Oct. 13, 1884. FRANK MCNAY. 


Well, friend M., the above really does one 
good during these days of ‘‘ Reports Dis- 
couraging.’’ It is in truth interesting to 
know that pour largest yield was from red 
clover ; and it is singular to note how quick- 
ly the yield of honey goes up and then goes 

own again. Did you keep a record so you 
can tell us if the temperature and moisture 
of the atmosphere alone produced these re- 
sults, or is there a large flood of honey one 
day and but little the next, without any one 
being able to give a satisfactory reason as to 
why it isso? Your report of about 92 Ibs. 
per colony, with a number so large as 136, is 
ee wonderful. Although you did not 
mention it, we presume likely the whole num- 
ber of colonies mentioned were not kept in 
one apiary. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE. 
BEES AND QUEENS? 


MORTALITY DURING WARM WEATHER. 








ROTHER ROOT:—As [ have never made any | 


report of my bee business I thought I would | |) 


report, and you can put me in Blasted Hopes | 

if you think best. Last year I bought and 

traded for9 colonies and nucleus, mostly in 
box hives. 1 transferred them into L. frames and 
chaff hives of your pattern, and fed them 200 Ibs. 
honey for winter stores. They stood the winter 
very well; however, 3 hives dwindled out in April, 
which left me 6—4 in good condition and 2 weak. I 
have taken only about 109 lbs. honey. The honey 
season was very poor in this part of the country, 
but my bees increased from 6 to 16, and I traded old 
hives for 4, which makes me 20, which were doing 
very well in the way of building up, and most of 
them had stores enough for winter, when, about the 
26th of August, they commenced dying at a fearful 
rate, Which they continued to do until the first of 
September when they ceased to die, and seemed to 
be all right again, and were working nicely, and I 
was feeding the weak ones to get them built up for 
wintering, when I heard some old bee-keepers com- 
plaining of their bees and queens dying, and on ex- 
amination of 18 hives at home I find 10 queenless. 
some had no brood nor eggs; some had some hatch- 
ing brood; 3 had queen-cells; one had some drones; 
but the drones which had not been previously killed 
by the bees mostly died when the bees were dying. 
One queen has hatched since I went through them, 
but she died. The cells in one hive have been torn 
down, but Iean find no queen. I find a few eggs, 
twoina cell, which I suppose is done by a fertile 
worker, I think if I can get queens this week, I 
can build them up so they will winter, if winter 
doesn’t come too soon, and the new queens don’t die. 

I am not alone in the loss of bees and queens. 
Some have lost all their bees; some have lost more 
than half of their queens; a great many have their 
bees in gums, or box hives, so they can not cxamine 
them; but I think two months will tell the story for 
a great many of them. 

The mortality was not confined to any special 
condition of the bees; some of my strongest died 
the worst, while others, about equal, suffered but 
little, while some of the strongest hives that lost 
but few bees lost their queens. Two colonies that 
were rather weak fared rather the best—neither 
queens nor bees dying, except a few bees. 

The trouble is not confined to this neighborhood. 
| hear of it ten miles north, and as far south, and 
no one seems to know what is the cause. One bee. 
keeper whom I talked with thought it was ironweed. 
Now, if any A BC scholar or teacher can give us 
uny information in regard to the trouble with our 
bees and queens, it will be thankfully received. 

Cloverdale, Ind., Oct. 7, 1884. T. BROWN. 

Such cases are not very common, friend B., 
although we occasionally find something 
similar. I can give no reason for it, unless 
they obtained stores from something poison- 
ous. Whenever I find my bees dying in that 
way, I should feed heavily with sugar syr- 
up, so as to induce them to stay at home, 
and also to so dilute the puisonous food as to 
render it harmless. If that should stop it, 
we should then be pretty safe in concluding 
it was poisonous stores from some source or 





other. 


_ Revers DIscouraaine. 


" WILL give you a bit of report of the honey sea- 
son in Maine. Inall parts of the State I have 
heard from, there has been but very little hon- 
ey gathered since the first of July, consequent- 
ly feeding is the programme of the day, and I 
fear some will let their bees starve through neglect. 
I must say, with hundreds of others, that I never 
saw so poora season in my life for honey; but it 
takes more than one poor honey season to kill a 
Maine bee-keeper. Wintering is our worst feature, 
but we are overcoming that by the use of the L. 
frame and the Root chaff hive, of which enough in its 
praise can not be said. I believe all of those queens, 
some 20 in all, that I had of you, are purely mated 
except one, and her bees are black as your boot on 
Sunday morning. 

P. S.—I have a little girl 3% years of age, and she 
is much interested in Huber. She has teased me 
until I have promised to write and ask Mr. Root 
why he doesn’t put Huber’s picture in the paper. 
When I receive a journal I always have to hunt it 
over and see what it says about little Huber. I pro- 
pose myself that you give us a cut of him. She 
says, furthermore, that she will write Huber a letter 
when she is old enough. Her name is Grace. 

Dexter, Penobscot Co., Me. A. R. BODGE. 








Bees have not done very well this year with us. 
The best any of them will do will not be 60 Ibs., and 
some have not enough to winter on. In 1882 we had 
12; they increased to 36 in 1883; last spring only 21, 
and now 14; only 3 swarms this year; 15 swarms 
were in box hives, and we had 11 of them transfer- 
red into Langstroth hives. The honey season is 
about over here, and there is not a crate of honey 
all capped over on any of the hives that have been 
on ever since they filled the lower story. The sea- 
son started out“ right brisk,’ and the apples bloom- 
ed the fullest I ever saw; but the nights have been 
so cool that I guess there was not very much honey 
to get. J. E. STICKLE. 

Macomb, IIl., Sept. 28, 1884. 


Yes, friend Root, we are allin the same boat with 
G. M. Doolittle. On the shores of Lake Ontario we 
are tossed about in tempestuous storms, but our 
craft is well built, and we will stand the storm, if 
we have only half a crop of honey. First frost, Oct. 











9, 1884. B. LOSEE. 
Coburg, Canada. 
- —apereane we 
A GRAPEVINE APIARY ON A NEW 
PLAN. 





GRAPES 


HENEVER we get a photograph em- 
bodying some new feature, or giving 

a nie of something that will be 

helpful to our readers, and some- 

thing they have not already seen be- 

fore in our pictures, we are glad to have the 
view engraved. Friend Leyvraz, of Francis, 
Fla., gives us quite a refreshing glimpse of 
what may be done in the way of making 
home pleasant, and combining bees and 
rapes. Especially are such arrangements 
desirable for our more southern climes. 
There are our old friends, the Simplicity 
hives, as natural as life. The boy in the 


AND HONEY AND DOMESTIC ENJOYMENT. 


foreground is probably wearied by the ardu- 
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ous labor of cleaning up the weeds, and is 
taking a refreshing rest in the 75-cent ham- 
mock. His brother, with hoe in hand, looks 
as though he had almost got ready for some 
rest and recreation too. The chap a little 
further down, having supplied his mamma 
with a nice lot of fresh grapes, with the dew 
and the bloom still on them, which he has 
placed so temptingly on that unique fruit- 
stand, is perhaps now making an estimate of 
the probable quantity nearly or about ready 
for market. Papa has evidently decided 


that that Simplicity hive just before him 
needs an upper story. He does not seem to 
have any smoker near, but very likely the 
bees are getting so much honey that none 
will be needed. The little chap who has 
slid so far backward on the big chair he oc- 
cupies that he looks almost ready to go to 
sleep, has already probably refreshed him- 
self with grapes, and is taking it cool in the 
shade. Mamma, who of course prefers to be 
outdoors among the rest, has taken along her 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





sewing-machine, or, rather, the boys have | 


Oct. 
brought it out for her. See how thoughtful 
they have been in putting a bit of board un- 
der each end, that the legs may not sink in 
the sandy soil. It is a sandy soil, is it not, 
friend L.? Well, we are very thankful to 
you all for this view; and if you are not a 
1appy family. you certainly ought to be. If 
I ever get so far south as Florida, I shall 
certainly anticipate great pleasure in giving 
youacall. Before closing our remarks we 


will here give you a brief letter from the 





master of the pretty ranch : 


THE FAMILY ALL AT HOME. 


WITH 


APIARY, 


GRAPEVINE 


FRIEND LEYVRAZ 


I 


A GLIMPSE 


1 inclose a photograph of part of my apiary. ! 
like to follow your advice — utile dulci, grapes and 
bees. I think I have solved the problem for shade 
in the South, and paying shade at that. The grapes 
are Scupernongs, red and white; the vines are 
planted to every second post, 20 feet apart, and 
spread 25 feet each way, or, rather, will in a year or 
two. The first vine, planted six years ago, mea- 
sures now six feet high, 13 inches around, and cov- 
ers a space 40 feet long and 50 wide, and bore last 
year about 10 bushels of grapes. 


Francis, Fla., Sept. 5, 1884, AuG. LEYVR AZ, 
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SHORT LONG-HAND. 


Something for Those who are Burdened with 
Heavy Correspondence. 





SOME SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO CUT- 
TING OFF USELESS LETTERS IN OUR LANGUAGE, 


‘FE clip the following from one of our 
> county papers:— 


By the application of seven simple rules, a 
large part of the labor, time, and vexation of 
the pen-user is saved, also the reader's time; 
for when words r (are) abbreviated the eye can take 
in more at a glance. Letters standing alone, as u 
for you, r more legible than words. We easily read 
thea & lof the worst scribe, because the form of 
the letter is not changed by joining with others. 
This is why ordinary print is so much plainer than 
even engraved script. 

The average penman writing seven hours a day writes “the” 
700 times & several other words nearly as frequentivy. Some 
of these words occur 1000 times as often as words to which 
abbreviations have long been given. The frequent recurrence 
of 20 words makes up i of English. These words represented 
by single letters would b (be) as plain asa & 1, & would effect 
enormous economy of time & save many millions of dollars 
annually in pemting. They occur so frequently that reading 
a few pages of a book thus printed fixes them in the memory. 
We write I instead of ei or eye; why not u, you; r, are; &, 
and; b, be,ete.! Script circulates most among the intelligent 
classes, yet 99 persons write ‘‘you”’ 90,000 times a year for fear 
1 dull person will not understand u. Better for the 1 Gall Per 
son to ask some 1 to help him read. Even the majority of ed- 
itors still write y-o-u & a-n-d altho the printers would under- 
stand u and &, 

These word signs (u, r, &, etc.) we call arbitraries, 
but most of the brevity of fo (fonoscribing) results 
from the rules for omitting the letter e wherever it 
has its short sound (as in get); & from the omission 
of silent and useless letters as ot, ought, tho, though. 
These two rules alone cut down about 2s of the 
words in the language. E is not omitted where it 
begins a word unless followed by x. 

Rule 1. Omit short e except where it begins a 
word or accented sylable: tl, tell; Itr, letter; evr, 
ever. Bute is always omitted before x; xtra, extra. 
The rules r not applied to words v infrequent oc- 
currence. 

If you wish to commence using fo in your daily 
work, without preliminary practice, u should take | 
rule ata time & pay no regard to others till u have 
ucquired the habit v (of) applying that rule to all 
words which it covers. In practicing on fo with 
printed matter (as already recommended), u should 
read Lrule carefully; go over the printed matter 
applying to it; then another rule & so on. 

Rule 2. Omit useless letters; tho, though; ot, 
ought; laf, laugh; hi, high; vu, view; thru, through; 
wa, weigh. 

Illustrations v useless letters. H is everywhere 
omitted after x, xaust. His omitted after c where 
chas the sound vk. caracter, character. U is ev- 
erywhere omitted after gq. QI, quell; gil, quill. K 
iseverywhere omitted after c. Loe, lock; stic, stick. 
B is silent in many words. Dout, doubt; dt, debt. 

O is generally silent in final unaccented syllables 
when preceded by a consonant. Buttn, button; 
ben, beckon. There is no more sound of 0 in prison 
thanin prism. (See Webster or Wood.) 

This leads to omit as useless any vowel before m, 
n,r,l,or sh in any unaccented syllable, unless the 
vowel begins the word. 

To remember m, n, r, 1, think v the word minrl 
(mineral), Examples: Colm, column; ben, beckon; 
rumr, rumor; morl, moral. 

Only 1 syllable ina word is considered as accent- 
ed; a secondary accent is disregarded. 

Words v I syllable r accented syllables. Words r 
governed by their primitives; we omit a in moral, 
hence it is also omitted in morlity (morality), altho 
itis in an accented syllable in morality. Many fo- 
noscribes do not omit anything but short e. 

It is not considered advisable at present to change 
who, whose, whom, hour, & a few other words carry- 
ing dead letters. Ai, ei, oo (as in vain, veil, moon, 
soon) r left undisturbed. 

A good many who write our system do not follow 
rules 3, 4, & 5, but u r earnestly recommended to co 
so. They make writing more legible, as well as 
briefer. 

Rule 3. Change ph to f wherever those letters 
have the sound v F, fotograf, photograph. 

Rule 4. Change G to J wherever it bas the sound 
v J; hj, hedge; rij, ridge; juj, Judge. D is silent 








petore g, but can not be omitted unless g is changed 
0 j. 

ule 5. The plural v words ending in y is formed 
by adding 8, pony, ponys. Y is aiso retained in the 
comparative and superlative degree v adjectives, 
as nol, holyr, holyst, & in the past tense v verbs; 
hurryd, hurried. 

There are two reasons for this rule. Ist, The im- 
ulse is to add sto y as the plural is generally so 
ormed. 2d, y suggests the short sound vi, use 

it rarely, at the endv a By Hawte. has any other 
sound. But i is as likely to long as short. Hence 
if we, instead v ponys, holyst, etc., shd write ponis, 
holist, it would not be so suggestive. 

Rule 6. Any vowel before nd, ng, nk, or nt is 
omitted unless it begins a word or is preceded by 
another vowel; hnd, hand; sng, sing; bnk, bank; 
wnt, want. 

Rule 7. Omit all vowels from any unaccented syl- 
lable or any word v 1 syllable, which, in the singu- 
lar, has 4 or more consonants, thnk, think. 

This in some cases produces an outline which rep- 
resents 2 words, but the connection shows which 
word is intended. The word box has in English 8 
different meanings, & many words have several 
meanings. 

The following is the list v arbitraries which exper- 
iment has shown can b read without previous ex- 
planation: 

&, and; abt, about; b, be; bt, but; bn, been; cn, 
can; e, the; f,if; 4, for; frm, from; gd, good; gv, 

ive; hd, had; hm, him; hv, have; hs, has, his; n, 
n; nt, not; r, are, or; t, it; tht, that; 2, to, too; thn, 

than, then; thr, there, their; ths, this; u, you; ur, 
your; |, will; meh, much; sch, such; upn, upon; 
ws, was; wht, what; wh, which; whr, where; wth, 
with; y, why; yr, years ed, could; shd, should; wd, 
would; z, as, is. Notice the single-letter abbrevia- 
tions: &, and; b, be; e, the; f, if; 4, for; n, in; r, 
i or; t, it; 2, to, too; u, you; 1, will; y, why; z, 
as, is. 

V these, n, in; t, it; 1, will; z, as, is, r the least 
suggestive, but when any v them is pronounced 
with the preceding word, the word it “stands” for is 
indicated. Thus, he’l (he will); she’l (she will); they'l 
(they will); go’n the house (go in the house); he’z go- 
ing (he is going); do’t now (do it now). In reading 
fo u should not pronounce the word u think any v 
these letters may “stand’’ for, but merely 
ordinary sound v that letter. For instance, u do not 
say z, but give utteranee to the buzzing sound v z. 
This sound indicates as or is equally well, but the 
name v Z would not. But with u and r one must ut- 
ter the name v the letter. In reading fo 1 never 
reads “will u go or not?’ but “will u gor not?” 

A period after an abbreviation is useless, because 
those who know the abbreviation will know it with- 
out a period. It is not only useless but misleading, 
especially in matter printed entirely in capitals. 
Many paragraphs need to be printed in capitals, & 
thousands v the writing machines now rey ly com- 
ing into use can not print anythingelse. Itis often 
impossible to tell whether or not the period after 
the abbreviation is intended to end the sentence. 

A punctuation point is useless after a skip or 
drop, as the skip indicates a pause. Thus we write 


J G BLAINE ESQ 


Sr 
Ur estemd favr reevd 
Urs truly 
JNO A LOGAN. 
SAMPLE OF SHORT LONG-HAND. 


Some persons after “ingore litl v fo 8a, “T wd tak 
me som tim 2 gt fmilr wth al e wrds.” Mostve 
wrds wh mak up ordnry spch ocr so ofn tht a fu 
hours redng maks thm fmilr. A list v 800 wrds wh 
ucn red n4 mints maks up 45 ordnry English. Fu 
shd rit al othr wrds n ful u wd stil efct grat savng. 
V (of) shd be mad smal & lik a prnt v (an_invrtd 


caret.) Ths z plainst & “qicst.” U shd drop al 
“curlicus,” wh dmnsh sped aor mi ljibility. Ritng 
wh z nerst “strt up & down”’ (vrticl) z plainst. 


Evry or ey law & mdicl scool shd tech som sys- 
tm v bref Ing-hnd. Lt ech pup! rit a sntne n e biac- 
bord, 4 othrs 2 criticis. 

Business colleges, instd v gving pupls a parshl 
cours n fonografy, aftr wh, n most coljs, nt 1 n 50 cn 
rtt ates v ful Ing-hnd, shd tech e authrs r 
rportrs sty! v fo r som othr systm v bref Ing-hnd. A 
LITL FONOGRAFY Z A USLS THNG, bt a snglrul r 
abreviashn basd one ordnry alfabt speds e pnmn. 
He wd hv 2 liv anothr lif 2 becom z familr h an- 
othr alfabt z he z wth tht he hs usd frm infncy. F 











ow Me 


cep 
pte 

ee es 
‘ 


eur - 
ieee 


re MES 











“his mouth & taut thm, 


“mrey. 


‘kngdm v hvn; 
*u & sa al manr v ev! agnst u falsly, 4 my sak. 
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techrs v fonografy ti u tht bref Ing-hnd z nt, who 
aplid 2 e ritng machen, swft enuf 4 rportng, r f tha 
tlu tht e Michela machen r Sinogest r noisy, we cn 
rfut thm by e Americn Consl-Jnrl, Rome, Italy, whr 
e Michela hs alrdy glepied pn shrt-hnd n e Italn Par- 
lamnt & courts, r by P. Deming Esq Albany, N. Y., 
r Prof Bartholomew, Belleville, Lil, & mny othrs. 
40 yrs v failr hv provd al knds v shrt-hnd basd on 
a stnografic alfabt, usls 2 any xcept thos who mak 
thrus a profshn, & gvtal thr tim, &2afu othrs 
who hv unusuly gd mmrys & who hve almost abslut 
entrol y e pn nesry 2 rit t wth enuf ljibility 2 b abl 2 
red t wthout losng mor tim thn wssvdnritngt. E 
fonografic alfabt z sductiv, bt look farthr & ul fnd 
e alfabt xtndd & e sam caractr mad a litl litr, a litl 
hvyr, a litl Ingr, & a lit] shrtr usd 4 mny difrnt Itrs. 
‘E phmn hs ‘no le-way & e slitst dviashn clashs wh 
othr Itrs. Tz prpostrus 2 clm fonografy ethr ljibl r 
esy Vv aquirmt. z nt nesry 2 mploy a spshl techr n 
a scool r colj 2 tech bref Ing-hnd, z any ve tehrs en 
soon Irn it. 
E SRMN ON E MOUNT. 
& seing e multituds he wnt up intoa hi mountn; 
& whn he ws st, hs Goiple cam unto hm; & he opnd 
Saing, Bisd r e poor n spirit; 4 
thrszekngdmvhvn. Blsdrtha tht mourn; 4 tha 
shal b comfrtd. Blsdre mek; 4tha shal inhrit e 
erth; Blsd r tha wh do hungr & thrst aftr riteousns; 
4tha shal b fild; bisd re mercifi; 4tha shal obtain 
Bisd re pur in hart; 4 tha shal se God. Blsd 
re pecmakers; 4tha shal b cald e chifrn v God. 
Bisd rtha wh r prscutd 4 riteousns sak; 4 thrs ze 
Isd r yewhn mn shal rvilu & prscut 


TO USRS V RITING MACHENS: U r gvng ur crs- 
pondnts ltrs n plain prnt, wh tha en red ne tim v 
ordnry serpt. Mny v thm gv u rehd scrawls. Hv u 
nt a rit 2 lev out suprfius ltrs? U ed evn us e rport- 


_ng styl v fo & gv ur crspondnts mor |jibl shets thn | 
tha gv u. Cn emn who thmsivs virtully lev out 


mny itrs (ritng haf awrd & runng erst into a tail) 
dmur at ur abreviashns? Tha omit importnt ltrs & 
without any rul 4tracng thm. U only omit usls ltrs. 
E majority v profshn] mn alrdy abreviat xtnsivly. 
Fo merly asks thm 2 abreviat by rul. 


Fo z nt orijnl wth me. Som ve abreviasens, z e 
4the, hv bn nus frm tim imemorial. E most im- 
trees orijnl fechr ntzrull. Talon cuts downe 

ngua 5 times z mch z e 2000 abreviashns n us, & levs 
evry wrd redabl.—Prof. Gamble, of Philadelphia. 


One of the clerks in our office has been us- 


ing it for several months, for the purpose of | 

preserving a copy of any thing she wishes to | 

take down oegiay 4 and it seems to answer | 
_every purpose ; in fa 


ct, lam somuch pleased 
with it that I have decided to give the arti- 
cle entire, and suggest to our readers that 
they are at liberty to use it if they please, 


in writing to us, except for matter for pub- | 


lication. The saving of time, and the wea- 
risome labor of wre is enormous ; and 
yet it can be read even faster than ordinary 
writing, with a little practice. 

A great argument against such short-hand 
is, that it would spoil the ~~ of the one 
who uses it. I do not think the above way 
of writing will have that effect. In fact, the 
clerk whom I have mentioned spells just as 
well as she ever did. As she writes all the 
letters to you written with the type-writer, 
you may notice that her spelling is correct. 


— ee 
BEES OF INDIA. 








AL80 A CASUAL MENTION OF THE APIS DORSATA,. 





ROTHER ROOT:—I send by this mail a book 
on bees in India, which has just been issued 
from the press,in hopes that it may be of 
some interest to you, as you will learn by it 
the state of bee culture in this mighty em- 

pire of over 240,000,000 souls. 
In Burmah the old forests are full of the various 
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kinds of bees. One can walk out and find severa| 
swarms of amorning. They swarm in our houses 
and in trees,and under rocks. The swarms are 
small, as arule; the largest swarm of the Indian 
bee, which resembles the domestic bee of Europe or 
America, will not contain over a few quarts — say 2 
or 3 quarts of bees. The larger kind, however, as 
the Apis dorsata, are foundin monster swarms. | 
have been experimenting a little as I can get time 
from my many duties, and find that the Apis Indica 
is very gentle. I can handle them easily. The dif- 

ficulties in keeping them are well set forth in this 
book. Ihave a large Karen population to look 
after, The Karens are very poor; and {f I can in- 
troduce a new industry among them, I shall indeed 
render them a great help, solam tempted to ex- 
periment further, as Iam able. May God still bless 
you. A. BUNKER, 

Toungoo, Burmah, July 30, 1884. 


Thanks, friend B.1;We are very glad in- 
deed to know that Apis Indica is being do- 
mesticated like other bees. Thanks, also, 
for the book, which we mentioned in our last 
issue editorially. If you could only get hold 
of some of the Apis dorsata, and experiment 
a little with it, you would confer a lasting 
favor; and by way of assistance, we will 
forward the means to do so if you think the 
matter at all practicable. There has been an 
intimation that they will not work in domes- 
tication ; but we are anxious to have this 
matter fully proven before we drop them. 
Any information you can give us in regard 
to them will be very thankfully received, and 
we will gladly pay you for your time, or any 
ened expense incurred in hunting up such 
' facts. 

ro 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM ERNEST. 





A VISIT TO THE QUEEN-REARING ISLANDS OF D. A. 
JONES. 








7 LTHOUGH our friend Jones had, just the 
previous week, been to his queen-rearing 
islands for a little recreation with his large(’) 
family,f{on} hearing that I was going, kindly 
insisted on accompanying me there, that | 
| might receive the full benefit of my trip. These 
| islands are situated in the Georgian Bay, about an 
| even hundred miles from his home at Beeton. We 
|! took the morning train, properly equipped with 
| camping supplies, including blankets, gun, dog, 
| and other like necessities, fully bent on “roughing 
| it.” As the islands are apart from civilization, life 
| there isin its primitive state; hence the pleasure- 
| seeker must go prepared. 

| Arriving at Collingwood, we took the steamer at 
| midnight, and the following morning found us amid 
| thousands of beautiful islands, varying in size and 
| appearance, The scenery, mingled with the rays of 
| old Sol just heaving in sight, was certainly grand 
| and magnificent, to say the least. To me, invigorat- 
ed by the morning air to a full appreciation of na- 
ture’s beauty, the sight was more pleasing than the 
falls of Niagara. Here we pass by a beautiful leafy 
island of perhaps 50 acres, more like a painting than 
areality; there again is a threatening bare rock 
just above the surface of the water, and scantily 
covered with shrubbery; yonder is an Indian vil- 
lage on one of the larger of the islands. Here and 





there are beautiful little bays passing in and out 
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among the islands—a most delightful place to fish 
and sail. Thus is the variety of scenery along al- 
most the whole route of 60 miles—certainly a trip 
none too good for bee-keepers. Ere long Mr. J. 
points out his Palestine Island where the race of 
pees bearing the name are raised. Soon the whis- 
tle blows, in response to which one of Mr. J.’s men 
comes out in a small boat to meet us, as the steamer 
can not come up alongside the island. We are now 
on the island, which is indeed a veritable Palestine— 
one mass of uneven rock having an area of about 
one hundred acres. Mr. J. says it is very much like 
the hills of Judea in general appearance, and, as he 
fitly expressed it, not enough original soil to make 
a good-sized hen’s-nest. There is, however, a kind 
of thin soil resulting from powdered rock and de- 
cayed vegetation which gives rise to small trees and 
shrubbery. 

We soon took a stroll around a part of the island, 
clambering up and down the rocks occasionally, 
now and,then halting to pick berries, of which there 
are great quantities of almost every variety, espe- 
cially huckleberries and cranberries. Circling back 
we paused on a large flat rock where Mr. J. keeps 
his Palestine bees of about 30 or 40 nucleus swarms. 
The swarms are necessarily weak, from the fact 
that they have to be fed; for there is nothing on 
this or the other two islands, except a little pollen, 
that the bees can gather. This necessitates a big 
expense in order to carry on queen-rearing, and 
prevent starvation. 

Let us consider briefly the cost of rearing in this 
way: Making Palestine Island headquarters, two 
men are constantly required to care for the bees on 
the different islands. Togoto and from the islands, 
5 and 7 miles apart, the men have a yacht and a row 
boat. Added to all this there is the cost and trans- 
portation of sugar—saying nothing of the supplies 
needed by the men themselves, as there is no civi- 
lized community near them. Mr. Jones believes, 
that by selecting choice queens and drones of a 
distinct race, and confining them to one separate 
island, he thereby secures a better strain of bees 
than the original imported stock; otherwise he 
could hardly go to such expense, and compete with 
imported bees. In another season, Mr. J. intends 
to test fertile-worker drones on some one of the 
islands; in connection with this there will probably 
be other experiments of like nature tried. Certain- 
ly the opportunity afforded will be rare. 

After looking about on Palestine Island we took 
the yacht, under a fair breeze, and started for Carni- 
ola, where bees of that name are to be raised. The 
island is at present devoted to crossing the Carniolan 
and Palestine bees, a cross from which Mr. Jones ex- 
pects much. The general appearance of this 
island is much like Palestine, with the exception 
that it is a littke more woody, and, in censequence, 
more beautiful. 

Starting from here we sailed to Cyprus Island, I 
did not see much here; for while we were pausing a 
moment in the apiary, Mr. J. became suddenly 
iware that there were ducks on the water, and 
hastily took leave. I stood a moment, when the dis- 
position to go was irrepressible. I started. In rap- 
id succession shots were fired, but no ducks died. 

If it were appropriate, and there were space, I 
would enter into detail of our various experiences; 
how Mr. J. shot 9 ducks out of a flock of 11; how we 
got after a deer, and didn't get it, how we went fish- 
ing, ete., but I must close, with the announcement 











that Prof. Cook, father, and others, have promised 
to go to the islands next year for a little recreation. 
Mr. Jones has completed all arrangements, and an 
enjoyable time is anticipated. If enough bee-keep- 
ers can be induced to go, a bee-keepers’ convention 
will be organized. Those of you who can avail your- 
selves of the opportunity will find it a rare treat, I 
assure you. Grand chances will be afforded for 
boating, hunting, fishing, rambling among the rocks, 
and picking berries. I think it is quite probable 
that our good friend Jones can there talk quite in- 
telligently on how he raised strawberries on the 
island, and whether by the “potted” process or Doo- 
little plan. ERNEST R. Root. 
Oberlin, O., Oct., 1884. 
ee Ee 
BEES THAT MAKE SUGAR INSTEAD 
OF HONEY. 


HONEY THAT SOLIDIFIES IN THE CELLS ALMOST 
AS FAST AS IT IS GATHERED. 








AVING seentwo or three reports in GLEAN- 
InGS from my own State, I thought I would 
send a little of my experience. We began 
the season with 28 colonies; have increased 
to 43 by natural swarming. Bees have done 

well here; ours have averaged 100 lbs. per colonoy, 
spring count. We hived a swarm as late as the 8th 
of July, and they have filled their hive. Our bees 
converted our apiary into a sugar-factory. I send 
youa sample of it for you to see the quality or 
grade they make. They have made about 300 lbs. 
of it. 

I don’t think we could have used an extractor at 
all. There is something strange to me in the 
way they did. Some colonies would be making 
this sugar, while others, only a few feet from them, 
would be making as nice honey as I ever saw. 

In GLEANINGS, page 524, August No., Mr. J. H. 
Barber seems to want bees that drop. If he had 
ever had them to drop, as ours did a few weeks ago, 
1 don't think he would be so well pleased with their 
dropping, after all. We have had the most honey- 
dew here this sumer I have seen in several years, 
and our bees would come home so heavy laden that 
they would fall and bump their little noses against 
the ground, and would sit and pant for breath, tired 
nearly to death. I would rather not have them drop 
so hard. 

I should like to have foundation to use now, as we 
have so much fall flowers. Our ravines are almost 
a solid sheet of goldenrod, besides other flowers. 

Kiss Huber's little sweet mouth for me, and tell 
him to grow fast and be a big bee-man. 

MARY A. SISTRUNK, 

White Sulphur Springs, Ga., Aug. 18, 1884, 

Thanks for kind words, my good friend. 
I should call the granulated honey a pretty 
fair quality of honey-dew — not honey exact- 
ly, but honey-dew sugar, for instance. I 
presume a part of your bees were collecting 
this honey-dew, while others were workin 
on the blossoms, is why this hive furnish 
such a different product. 

As the above letter lay on my table some 
time before it was answered, perhaps I 
should explain to our readers that the fol- 
lowing came to hand at a later date: 

WHAT TO DO WITH HONEY THAT GETS SOLID IN 

THE COMBS. 
I sent you a bottle of honey, Aug. 18. Did you get 
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much honey this season, but lots of the sugar. 
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Our bees are making sugar yet; haven't got | 


way 1 got it into a liquid form is to heat it, and the | 


wax rises on top. It is light colored and very good. 
We have #2 colonies in good shape. 
MARY A. SISTRUNK. 
White Sulphur Springs, Ga., Sept. 22, 1884. 
Perhaps the above is as good a way as we 
can get to manage this candied honey; but 
I should very much dislike to spoil new 
combs to get the honey out. 


rr a ee 
IS HONEY POISONOUS? 


SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO THE USE OF HONEY AND 
OTHER KINDS OF FOOD. 


EAR EDITOR:—In an article in a recent issue 
of the American Bee Journal, the writer ex- 
pressed the opinion that honey was not poi- 
sonous to some people, as has been alleged. 
To this opinion, Prof. Cook, on page 661 of 
JLEANINGS, current volume, under the caption of 

“Honey Colic,” 





may signify almost any thing or nothing. It is like 
a platitude that you may turn upside down, and it 
reads this way; but down side up, so 80. But as ap. 
plied to foods after you have done and said all, it 
simply means indigestion, which is always associat- 
ed with some form of dyspepsia. Hence my ad- 
vice in the article alluded to, to those with whom 


| honey disagrees, to go to some “good physician” 
| with such dyspepsia; but I do not mean to convey by 


very courteously takes exception. | 


I have very great esteem for the learning and abil- | 


ity of the professor, but think on this topic he has 
got just a little “ off.” 
father, was a “ virulent poison.”” Now, we 
known potatoes to energetically disagree with some 


He states that honey, to his | 
have | 


eat almost any thing at any time with impunity ”— | 


but potatoes. 


In a medical practice of many years it has been , 
my lot to treat many cases of cholera infantum, | 


which is a disease of small children, the principal 
feature being indigestion. Very often I have found 
one who could not be induced to partake of any 
of the much-vaunted prepared foods of which 
so many kinds have been made to fill the great de- 
mand for a more easily digestible food for these lit- 


this that these cases are all curable, for very many 
are not. 

But the professor's father “could eat bofled or 
granulated honey with perfect safety.” The cause 
of the disagreement is conveyed in the fact here 
stated, and which was held by myself, to be an acid 
which is secreted in the stomach of the bees, and is 
said to be of a volatile nature, and therefore would 
be dissipated by boiling. The acid, however, is 
harmless to the vast majority of people, and we 
shall be obliged to take issue with friend Cook, 
without undertaking ‘‘to study up” the matter 
further on the question of its poisonous nature in 
the ordinary quantities taken. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 

New Phila., 0., Oct. 8, 1884. 


Thanks for the facts you give, doctor; but 
I understood the professor to use the term 
‘** poison’? as a sort of pleasantry. Where 
any kind of food very much disagrees with a 


pees we often say it seems almost poison 
persons, who, like the professor's father, “ could | 


ohim. I know it isa fact, that an article 
that seems to suit one exactly will not do at 
all for the other; hence the difficulty in lay- 
ing down rules in regard to diet. Within 
just a few days we have had trouble with 
baby Huber, and my wife made the remark 
that it actually seemed as if milk were worse 


| for him than almost any thing else, even 


when scalded. I told her we would begin 


giving him other kinds of food very cau- 


' tiously, and note carefully the result. He is 


tle sufferers. Milk disagreed with them, or they | 
would not take it, and it became a question fre- | 


quently, whether the child was notin greater dan- 
ger from starvation than from the disease. In 
these cases I have inquired if the child would eat 
any thing else. The answer has often been, “Oh, 
yes! the baby wants potatoes, and cries for them all 
the time.” 

Now, the popular impression is, that since pota- 
toes so often disagree with dyspeptics, that they are 
very hard to digest, and would not be good, espe- 
cially for a child suffering from cholera infantum, 
hence they would be refused; but the fact remains, 
that well-ripened potatoes are about the easiest of 
digestion of all the known foods, as I have abun- 
dantly seen in the treatment of these cases, in 
which it has not been my misfortune to lose one in 
the past six or seven years. 


The point conveyed in the above is this: If pota- 


A 
toes are among the mildest of all the known foods, | make any disturbance. 


and yet are capable of causing such serious effects 
to some people, are they poisonous? 

“Oh, well!” Limagine the professor would say, 
“the cases in which potatoes disagree have an 


idiosyncrasy against potatoes,” and this is what he | 
would term it, Isuppose, where honey disagrees. | 


We do not think he meant to convey the idea that 
honey is'a poison; but, what is an idiosyncrasy? 
Well, itis a convenient term that some doctors often 
apply to certain cases where, from causes not un- 
derstood to them, a food or medicine disagrees. It 


now all right, and I think we who are older 
might be profited by inquiring a little more 
carefully as to Nature’s needs in the way of 
food. Now another item : 

We can accustom ourselves — or, I should 


| like to say, acclimate ourselves, if that is the 


proper word—to almost any kind of food. I 





| have noticed, a great many times, that when 


| we first begin to get new apples, I must be 


very careful indeed about eating them until 


| Nature has got used to them, and learned 


how to manage, as it were. After having 
*‘ increased the dose ” daily for a week or ten 
days, I find I can fill my pockets, and eat 
just as many as I choose, and just as I did in 
the ons of my boyhood. I have noticed the 
same thing with honey. A heavy meal of it, 


_after I have taken none for a long while, 





produces avery disagreeable feeling ; but by 
eating it cautiously at first, and gradually 
increasing the quantity, no amount will 


A few days ago Huber got into the pantry, 
pulled off from the shelf a 24-pound Jones 
can, picked the lid off with his thumb-nails, 
and drank about a teacupful. It acted like 
some poisons; for after rubbing his little 
stomach, and telling his mamma plaintively, 
‘* Burny, burn,” he vomited it all up. Now. 
we did not decide that the honey was poison. 
ous on that account, but it surely acted l:ke 
poison to him when taken in such quantities. 
I do not mean to insist that any one can ac- 
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custom himself to honey so that he can eat 
it in large quantities without unpleasant 
consequences ; but I think it can be done, 
and sometimes it is very convenient to be 
able to eat the same kind of food that our 
friends and the rest of the family relish 
greatly. 

ee I 


HONEY SHOW AT LONDON, ONTARIO. 


ALSO SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO HONEY 
AT FAIRS. 





HE honey show at the Western Fair which was 
4° held in this city during last week was far 

from what it should have been. I had been 

led to suppose, that if the directors would 

only give a good premium list that the bee- 
keepers of this section would make a very large dis- 
play; but my anticipations were far from what 
was realized. The exhibit, although small, was very 
tastefully arranged on the shelves prepared for the 
purpose in a neat building kindly set apart for the 
bee and honey show. 

On entering the building, the first exhibitor is Mr. 
Jos. B. Aches, of Amiens, who has the largest show 
of comb honey inthe building; he also shows ex- 
tracted honey, queens, wax, honey vinegar, and a 
full colony of Italians; his exhibit is a very at- 
tractive one, and calculated to teach the public that 
advanced bee-keeping has come to stay, and that, 
by careful attention, money can be made at the 
business. His exhibit of queens of his own rearing 
was splendid; he says he had no trouble to sell all 
the honey he brought to the fair. 

Mr. D. P. Campbell, of Parkhill, Ont., comes next 
with a large amount of extracted honey, also comb 
honey of superior quality, hives, extractors, smok- 
ers, ete. He also shows queens and a full colony of 
bees in an observatory-hive. He had a foundation- 
millof the C. Olm make, with foundation of that 
make. I might say, that Mr. Campbell is the Presi- 
dent of the North Middlesex Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion, 

Mr. G. B. Jones, of Brantford, Ontario, represent- 
ing E. L. Gould & Co., of that city, next takes up 
our attention, and pleases us very much with his 
show of apiarian supplies. Itis the most compre- 
hensive exhibit ever shown in this part of Canada. 
Mr. Jones was kept very busy all the week explain- 
ing the many articles used by bee-keepers, from 
the drone-trap to the honey-extractor, which it is 
not necessary to mention that it was not a new 
style of churn nor an ice-cream freezer, or that his 
wax-extractor was a coal-oil stove, as these ques- 
tions are common at fairs. He had sale for his bee 
literature, honey-knives, and such light articles as 
people could carry in their hands.’ Mr. Jones is 
quite confident that our show will be the means of 
enlarging his business to a great extent in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

We now come té'a very nice display of extracted 
honey in gem jars, which I ha¥e no doubt has made 
many thousand mouths water during the week, as 
it looks simply delicious’ 

Mr. R. H. Smith, of Ealing, Ont., who makes the 
exhibit, says that the people like to see what they 
buy, and therefore glass jars are the best for his 
purposes. He also shows hives of the D. A. Jones 
make and style; also wax and honey extractors, 
Wax, drone-trap, ete. 
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The ladies have an exhibit this year, which, al- 
though small, is very nice. 

Mrs. Rudd, of this city, takes first prize for ex- 
tracted, an’? Mrs. Begg, of Granton, Ont., takes the 
prize for comb honey. 

Mr. John Rudd, of London, Ont., shows hives, ex- 
tractors, smokers, feeders, etc.; also queens of his 
own breeding, and a full colony of Italians. He did 
a large trade selling honey, by allowing persons to 
eat what they wanted, for five cents each, which 
caused much merriment to on-lookers. Many 
thought they could eat more than what was set be- 
fore them; but as they handed back the dish to Mrs. 
Rudd, they remarked that they were satisfied. 

Mr. Alex. Seott, of Ealing, shows honey cake, 
which was first-class. He also shows honey vinegar, 
comb honey, ete. There was also a number of oth- 
er exhibits, but nothing worthy of special mention. 

The North Middlesex Bee-keepers’' Convention 
was to have been held during the week, but the 
other attractions in the city were greater, and only 
asmall number made their appearance, who held 
an informal meeting in the hall of the Masonic Tem- 
ple, where they talked over matters pertaining: to 
bee culture, to the edification of all present. 

London, Ont., Can. Wa. H. WESTON. 

Friend W., I like one idea you bring out 
in the above ; that is, giving the people at 
large honey to eat at such gatherings as our 
county fairs. I proposed at our fair to have 
a small eating-house on purpose to furnish 
lunches of hot cakes and honey, but was de- 
terred from doing so on hearing that one of 
our churches had the privilege of supplying 
all eatables. 1 would suggest, that some- 
where in our apiarian hall, or at one end or 
one side of it, proper facilities should be in 
place for furnishing the most appetizing hot 
cakes in the way of gems, muffins, buck- 
wheat cakes, etc., and with these hot cakes 
some of the choicest butter, and samples of 
all kinds of honey. Neat little tables and 
seats should be prepared so as to make it 
comfortable for the public who wish to sit 
down ; and for the convenience of those who 
don’t care to stop, a nice bit of comb honey 
and some hot cakes, or perhaps sandwiches, 
might be put in a bag to take along; also 
hot coffee could be furnished in connection, 
if desired. But the central feature of, it all 
should be to teach people how to eat-honey ; 
and after having appeased their hunger, 
more honey of the same kind should be in 
readiness to furnish them to take home, 
either in comb, or in tin or glass pails. If 
gotten up in a way that some of our bright 

eniuses can do it, it would pay, without a 
doubt. Now, who will do it first, and give 
us areport of how it went off ? If I could 
not make a success of it at our own fair here 
in Medina, I should be very much sur- 
prised. 





A BEE AND Honkty EXnatpit.—At the Virginia 
State fair at Richmond, which opens October 22, one 
of the principal attractions will be the bee and hon- 
ey exhibit. This feature will be shown under a 
mammoth tent, 40 by 60 feet, with an annex 12 by 20. 
One exhibitor will show 18 cases of living bees, rep- 
resenting 12 species or varieties, with their queens 
and progeny. In addition one of the latest and best 
systems of queen-breeding will be fully demonstrat- 
ed and explained. In fact, the di§Splay will be a 
model apiary, conducted on scientific principles by 
one of America’s bee-keepers, who has spent over 
30 years in the study of the bee.—Baltimore Sun. 
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OVERPRODUCTION OF HONEY. 





FRIEND DOOLITTLE GIVES US THE OTHER SIDE OF | 


THE QUESTION. 





T is always well to haveaclear view of both 
sides of any matter before coming to a defi- 
nite conclusion, and especially so where such 
conclusions may lead us to go into a business 
“in haste, to repent at our leisure.’’ The above 

was brought to my mind on reading on page 625 of 

present volume of GLEANINGS, these words from 
friend J. E. Pond: 

“ Notwithstanding the great demand for bees, and 
the immense quantities of honey that are raised 


P 
b 
i 


Cc 


from year to year, the amount largely increasing | 


each year, I do not see any reason to think that 
overstocking or overproduction is a factor that 
need trouble us in this generation. At any rate, 
I don’t see that the price of nice honey is any lower 
than years ago.” 

The above words, and what follow, are calculated 
to lead the novice into the business of honey-pro- 
duction, by his being told that honey will bring him 
the prices of years ago; and they also show that 


friend P. did not have a thorough knowledge of the | 


honey markets; for if he had, he would not have 
written any thing so far from the truth. Because 
friend P. finds plenty of pasture in his locality for 
his small apiary, it does not prove that overstocking 
is not troublesome in other places, with ten times the 
number of bees kept he is keeping; and because he 
can find sale in his ‘own dooryard, at remunerative 
prices,” for all the honey his small apiary can pro- 
duce, it does not prove that the price of honey is no 
“lower than years ago.” 

Ido not propose to dwell on the overstocking part, 
except to say that our largest honey-producers 
show by their actions, in locating their 500 or more 


colonies in several different places, much to their | 


disadvantage, that overstocking is a factor which 
is of trouble to them, even “in this generation;” 
but I do propose to show that the market price for 
honey is much lower than it was “years ago,”’ and 
that the low price is caused by the supply being 
greater than the demand, which means overpro- 
duction. Understand that I do not doubt that 
friend P. can sell all his honey at home at remuner- 
ative prices, for undoubtedly such is the fact. But 
these prices will not apply to our large honey-pro- 
ducers who must make a market for their honey in 
the large cities; hence the market price is what is 
affected by overproduction. 

Tcommenced keeping bees 15 years ago last spring, 
and at that time honey in 6-lb. glass boxes brought 


25 ets. per Ib., delivered at the railroad, while in the | 


fall of 1869 I was offered by a party from New York 
city, 50 cts. per lb. for the little I had, the advance 
of 100 per cent being caused by a very poor season 
during 1869, so that the supply was very much less 
than the demand. 

The season of 1870 being an extra good one, the 
price fell back to 25 cts. again, at which price I sold 
my crop of that year, as well as that of 1871 and '72 
Owing to the loss of bees during the preceding 
winter, the supply was insufficient again, so that in 
the fall of 1873 I sold at 27 cts., while in 1874 I re- 
ceived 28% cts. per lb. for the whole of my crop. 
Those prices brought more intothe business, which, 
with but little loss in wintering, caused honey to 
drop, so that 26 cts. was the price I obtained in 1875, 


| while in 1876 the supply was again adequate to the 
demand, and 25 cts. was the selling price. 
In 1877 the crop was very large, which, together 
| with the large accession to the ranks of honey-pro- 
| ducers, caused by the high prices of 1873, 74, and '75, 
caused an overproduction, and a decline in price 
‘from 25 to 20c., at which price I was compelled to 
sell. California now came in with avery large crop, 
| which, added to our large crop of 1878, caused prices 
| to come down beyond what was ever known before, 
| and large lots of honey were held for better prices, 
| till they were forced upon the market in May, 1879, 
| at 10 cts. per lb. for as nice honey as friend P. ever 
| saw; said honey netting me but 8 cts. per lb. after 
| paying express, commission, etc. 
In 1879 I sold at 15 c¢., and in 1880TI received about 
| 17, which was also the price for 1881. In 1882 and ’83 
| I sold at 16 cts. per lb. each year, while the present 
| quotations will give us hardly these figures. After 
| a careful going-over of the market reports given in 
| the bee papers, I find the following quotations: 
For 1874 ..... 28 to 30 cts. For 1880...... 18 to 20 cts. 
27 * 30 * * 188 
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Previous to 1874 I failed to find any quotations in 
any of the bee papers I had. From the above, 
| friend Pond and others will see that honey is really 
about 10 cts. per lb. lower than it was “ years ago.” 
| Another thing, which is, that honey in such shape 
| as was sold from 1868 to 1873 at 25 cts. per Ib. would 
not net to-day over 12% cts. per lb. in any market. 
| To bring from 17 to 19 cts. now, honey must be the 
very nicest, in 1-lb. sections, without glass, which 
means nearly six times the labor and expense to 
the bee-keepers that 6 lbs. of honey meant 12 years 
ago; so that honey is really not worth more than 
about half what it was “ years ago.” 

So far I have spoken only of comb honey. Per- 
haps friend Pond had reference to extracted honey. 
| If so, he has only to turn to page 645 of the same 
number of GLEANINGS in which his article was 
printed, to see the fallacy of his remarks; for there 
he will find that friend Root is buying all the nice 
extracted honey he wants at7cts., while (‘“yeurs 
ago’’) previous to 1875 it sold readily at 15 cts. by the 
barrel. 

The point I wish to make is, that “years ago” 
there was money in producing honey, while at the 
| present prices there is little if any more in it, than 
| enough to pay for the cost of production; and he 
| who looks atitina different light may be one of 
| those who “ repent at their leisure.” I also believe 
| that the main cause for this state of affairs is over- 
production. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1884. 


Thanks, friend D., for the facts and fig- 
ures you place before us. I was not aware 
that comb honey had ever been sold—that is, 
since the war times—as low as 10 cts. per 
lb. ; and I am inclined to think now it was 
not in one-pound sections. I have never had 
any nice honey in one-pound sections offered 
me for less than 15 cts. . Very likely friend 
Pond refers to the price of honey before the 
war. Then such a thing as extracted honey 
was unknown; but strained honey, I be- 
lieve, brought about the price that extracted 
honey does now. #0 far as I can recollect. 
think we used to get comb honey at about 


| 
| 
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the price of butter, which was about 8 or 10 | CAN WORKER-EGGS BE CHANGED 80 AS TO PRO- 


cts. I am mistaken, doubtless friend 
Pond or others will correct me. — lt should 
be a that when I get honey for 7 
cts. I take lots as large as three or four tons 
utatime. By the time this is put in the gro- 
ceries, it brings all the way from 10 to 15 cts. 
—Now, friend D., in regard to your last 
point I would suggest that the present prices 
of honey may not pay you to produce it; but 
| think there are a great many who would 
prefer to furnish honey at 7 cts. by the ton, 
rather than to enter into any thing else ; and 
in many cases they could do it while they 
could not well do any thing else; or, per- 
haps, we might say, would not do much else 
if they did not raise the honey. We should 
also bear in mind, that there are many who 
claim that almost every other business is 
overdone—small fruits, grain, stock, ete. 


—_—> 000 


SOME OF FRIEND CATHEY’S OBSER- 
VATIONS IN BEE CULTURE. 





VALUE RECEIVED. 





RIEND ROOT:—It has been more than two 
. years since I troubled you with a communi- 
cation for GLEANINGS. Perhaps I should 
have bothered you before now, had I not re- 
membered a little item you wrote to the 
juveniles more than a year ago, on the subject of 
“Value Received.’ Your instructions to them were 
something like this: 
for value received, it implied that the maker of the 





for which he gave that note; and that when the 
little ones wrote for a book, they should try to give 
the worth of the book in some kind of information. 
| thought this should apply to the old as well as the 
young; and I set to, to try by experience to add 
something to the general fund of bee lore. But 
with my first attempt I met with many obstacles, 
and I soon learned that the study of bees is like the 
study of astronomy; that as you advance in ex- 
perimental knowledge, the goal seems to recede; so 
that the more you learn, the further you seem to be 
from perfection. 1 had set out to try to establish or 
destroy some fine-spun theories that were in dispute. 
My experiments were in the winter and spring of 
1883, 
continue my experiments. 

DO HYBRIDS COMMENCE REARING BROOD BARLIER 

IN THE SPRING THAN ITALIANS? 

Feb. 15, 1883, I examined my hives, and found, as 
usual, the hybrids laying several days earlier than 
the Italians. That this is nearly always the case, is 
established to my satisfaction; but I have some 
doubts as tothe cause. I found that the hybrids, 
generally, had a little pollen, which I think was left 
over the previous year, as they could not have gath- 
ered any before that time. 1 have, therefore, con- 
cluded, in the absence of positive evidence, that the 
Italians are more apt to use all their pollen in the 
fall, and consequently they can not raise any brood 
until they gather it intthe spring, while the hybrids 
have old pollen to begin with. But here are the 
facts in the case (as Connor would say): The hy- 
brids will lay first in the spring, notwithstanding 
the Italians will leave the hive first during cool 
mornings. 





That when one gave a note | 


DUCE DRONES? 

Feb. 28 I started out to prove or disprove the theo- 
ry of bees changing the sex of the eggs. I believ- 
ed they could, and I wanted to prove it. I took the 
queen from a hive which had but few eggs. Mareh 
2,1 found cells. Atthe usual time l found a queen. 
All the brood that was in the hive, the same age of 
that from which they raised the queen, hatched 
worker-bees. April 8, no eggs; April 16, found 
capped brood. There were no drones in my apiary, 
and I did not think there were any in the whole 
country. But whether she met a drone, wasp, or 
bumble-bee, she was a fertile queen, and her eggs 
produced worker-bees. To my chagrin, my theory 
was annihilated, and I was bent so far the other way 
that nothing short of ocular demonstration will 
ever get me back to it. It is very humiliating toa 
man when he has so much confidence in a theory 
that he says, ‘‘I will prove it,’’ and then fails. How- 
ever, it did not hurt me much, as it was truth 1 was 
after, and not victory. I think this theory originat- 
ed from imperfect experiments. We all know that 
bees are not infallible in their instincts; for, as the 
most of us know, they will try to raise queens 
from drone-eggs, and they always fail. Now, their 
mistake would be just as natural when their in- 
stinct teaches them that they need drones for them 
todraw out the worker-brood cells, and give them the 
conical cap, and I think this the whole solution of the 
theory. If aman says he undoubtedly saw a drone 
crawl out of one of these cells near where a queen 
had been hatched, then I will reconsider the matter. 
I think that the experience I had several years ago, 


which gave me so much confidence in the theory, 
note had already received full value for the amount | 


In 1884 my bees were so weak that I did not | 





was drone-larvie, from which the bees had tried to 
make a queen, and, of course, failed. I remember 
there were only two queen-cells, and I destroyed 
one, and forget all about what became of the other; 
but Ido remember that the walls of the cell were 
very thin, and not polished off with the miniature 
honey-comb which we find on all good cells. 


ITALIANS AHEAD OF HYBRIDS IN POOR SEASONS, 
BUT THE REVERSE DURING A HONEY-FLOW. 

Asmall pamphlet by Adair was the first work I 
ever read on bee culture. He stated that hybrids 
were fully equal, as honey-gatherers, to the Italians, 
and that any cross was better than blacks. I did 
not believe it at that time; but my subsequent ex- 
perience convinced me, that under certain condi- 
tions the hybrids are superior to the Italians; and 
my statement of this was the first that I ever saw 
in print; but since then I have read the same en- 
comiums pronounced on the hybrids by several of 
your correspondents. My experience was for good 
honey crops. Last year was the poorest for honey 
that we have had for many, and I found to my sur- 
prise that my Italians were ahead, without any ex- 
ception. I have, therefore, established beyond a 
doubt in my own mind, that, with a good flow of 
honey, the hybrids are superior; but with a dearth 
of honey, the Italians excel. Now, I dé not believe 
in advancing an idea, or adopting a theory, without 
giving a reason for it. If, as is generally admitted, 
the proboscis of the Italian is longer than that of 
the black, it is a good reason why the Italian should 
gather more honey in a dearth; but why the hybrid 
should gather more in ajfiow, is ‘something for 
which I will admit I can;give no reason. I only 
know they have always dotte so for me, 
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CLIPPING QUEENS. 

Many of your correspondents are opposed to clip- 
ping their queens’ wings. I keep mine all clipped, 
and never have a first swarm go to the woods; and 
I generally manage so that a second swarm never 
issues; consequently, I never have a swarm go to 
the woods under my present regime. I scarcely ever 
lose a queen; and if I did, I think it better than to 
lose the swarm and queen too. Some friend, writ- 
ing about a year ago, stated that he would clip no 
more queens, because he had such a one, and it 
swarmed; and when he looked for the queen he 
couldn't find her, and he looked next day, and could 
find no eggs. The absence of eggs when bees have 
the swarming mania would not prove to me that 
they had no queen. 

I have decided another thing from several years’ 
experience; viz., that queens have the power of 
bringing their bodies under subjection. I noticed 
many years ago, that when some queens swarmed 
they left no eggs in the hive. I noticed, also, that 
this was not an invariable rule; and I noticed that 
there was much difference in the size of queens, 
that some never get too large to fly, while others do. 
1 opened a hive three years ago for the purpose of 
clipping the queen; as she was a little distance from 
the others, I feared they might swarm, and that I 
should lose them. When I found her, I told my 
daughter, who was helping me, that there was no 
use of clipping her, for she could not possibly fly, 
for she was large to deformity. It was rather late 
for swarming; butin a few weeks I found she had 
lead off a swarm which nearly depopulated the hive. 
This, with other observations, convinced me that a 
large queen has the power to prepare herself for 
swarming, and at that time is incapable of laying 
eggs. I presume all experienced bee-keepers have 
returned swarms, and the queen would not lay, be- 
cause, as I think, she could not; and until she be- 
comes reconciled to stay, she will not prepare her- 
self for laying. This is why I say, thet at certain 
times the absence of eggs is not unfailing evidence 
that the hive is queenless. 


RAISING QUEENS UNDER THE SWARMING IMPULSE. 

Some queen-raisers state this fact in their ad- 
vertisement, in order to induce men to buy from 
them. There is an admitted principle pervading 
all animated nature; that in the propagation of the 
species, the offspring will be affected by the pecul- 
iar circumstances surrounding the parent during 
the period of gestation. Will any man dare say that 
queens raised under the swarming impulse will not 
transmit that principle to their posterity? I always 
start my cells in a strong colony, but not while they 
have the swarming fever; and my bees show less 
disposition to swarm than any within my knowl- 
edge; and when they do swarm, I have very little 
trouble in returning them if I wish, and have to use 
but little argument to induce the queen to stay and 
resume business. Yours for the truth, 

B. F. CATHEY. 

Cabot, Lonoke Co., Ark., Aug. 27, 1884. 

I believe, friend C., that others have de- 
cided much as you have in regard to the 
value of the hybrids as honey-gatherers, com- 

with Italians.—If Tam correct, several 

acts are brought forward by different par- 
ties, saying that drones did actually crawl 
out of the drone-cells often found near 
queen-cells. I think your queen was fertil- 
ized the fore part of April, from the drones 





belonging to some bee-tree, or some apiary 
unknown to you. I like the point you make, 
that we should be after truth and not victory. 
I think it would be a good motto for us in 
our political contests.—I, too, have remark- 
ed, and I think commented on the fact, that 
queens often cease laying just before leading 
out a swarm. and sometimes they will not 
begin again until a swarm has had time to 
build several sheets of comb.—I should want 
some practical proof to convince me that 
queens reared under the swarming impulse 
are more likely to swarm; although I can 
readily admit, that where artificial swarm- 
ing is practiced year after year in the same 
apiary, the tendency to natural swarming 
would be likely lessened, more or less. 


rT re isp 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN EXTRACTING 
HONEY. 


Is IT POSSIBLE TO EXTRACT ALL THE HONEY 
FROM THE COMBS? 





N last number of GLEANINGS, on page 658, James 

t MeNeill, of Hudson, Nv Y., asks, * Are there ex- 

4: tractors in use that will extract all the honey 
late in the fall?” Although this may seem an 
easy task at first, a short investigation will 

show to the contrary. We will take, for example, a 
brood frame 9 x 16 inches, which is one of the two sizes 
that we use in our apiary; and as brood-combs are 
built % of an inch thick, we find that a comb of that 
size has about 27 square feet of surface that, when 
the comb is full of honey, is completely covered. 
Now the question arises, Is there an extractor that 
will wipe dry all of this 27 square feet of surface, 
and not, at the same time, injure the comb? We 
think not. Mr. MeNeill says that his combs, 
when taken from the extractor, still contain an av- 
erage of one pound of honey each. Now, there is 
evidently a defect somewhere, and we should be in- 
clined to lay it to the fact that the combs revolve in 
too small a circle. 

After seeing the above article we thought best to 
make a careful test and see how near we could come 
to taking all the honey from the combs; and for 
that purpose my brother went to a hive of Italians 
that had their combs all full and capped, clear down 
to the bottom-bar, and took the two outside combs, 
which must have been capped for at least six 
weeks. After weighing them we removed the caps, 
and extracted them with the following result: 
Weight of the two combs, as taken from the 


ve, - - ~ . . 11 Ibs. 4 0z. 
Weight of the two combs as taken from the 
extractor 1 lb. 12 02. 


Weight after the bees had cleaned them in the 

open air, - - - - - - 1 lb. 8% 072. 

Thus it will be seen that the extractor took 9 Ib. 8 
oz., and the bees took only 3% oz. 

Now as this small amount of honey was spread on 
54 square feet of comb surface, one will readily see 
that it was hardly enough to moisten the combs. If 
the honey had been extracted during the honey 
season, the amount remaining in the combs would 
have been somewhat less. 

I think if friend McNeill will take the honey 
from his combs as closely as the above test shows, 
he will not have to carry over a great amount of 
honey inthem. The test was made in one of our 
No.3 automatic extractors, the combs revolving ina 
20-inch circle at a speed of 200 revolutions per min- 
ute, or about 15 miles an hour. G.W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1884. 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


WHO I8 MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10: 29. 





The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.— 
I. JOHN 1: 7. 
>$ I sit down this morning to write about 
h my neighbors, lam tired somewhat. 
y Do you know why? Well, I got up 
very early this morning, long before 
daylight, and walked 7 miles on the 
railroad track to reach the train that was to 
take me home so as to be on hand for my 
work. I enjoyed the walk, however, even if 
it did make me tired. The beautiful morn- 
ing star that is seen nowadays when you get 
up early enough was right up before me, and 
a little while after the east was suffused 
with a rosy glow, heralding the rising of the 
sun. For some time I did not meet anybody ; 
but ete soon I saw a man in a lot, with 
a halter, probably after his horse. I wanted 
to ask him how far it was to the station, and 
then I began wondering how I should ad- 
dress him. I might have said, ** Good morn- 
ing, sir;”’ or instead of *‘ sir”? I might have 
said ‘* friend ;*’ but some way it seemed as if 
the best way to call him would be “ neigh- 
bor.” I have a good deal to say about 
a gregh you know; and, come to think of 
it, lam thinking a good deal about neigh- 
bors these days. So I said, ‘Good morning, 
neighbor.” I then asked him the distance, 
and he replied in a very friendly and neigh- 
borly way. 

Pretty soon I met.a man with a dinner- 
pail in his hand, and he looked as if he 
worked on the track. I called him neighbor 
too, and he was very polite and courteous. 


mer 
He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUvUKE 16:10. 





Ioes it really hinder aman from being a 
neighbor because he has mud on his clothes, 
or because he isa foreigner, and uneducated? 

A mile or two further on was a man sit- 
ting on the track, smoking a pipe. Now, I 
do not like pipes, you know, and Iam dead 
set against tobacco; but for all that, I felt 
that I could call him pugney with as clear 
a conscience as any of the others, and I do 
not know but more so, for he was a neighbor 
who, it seemed to me, was wasting his mon- 
ey, probably injuring his health, and pretty 
certainly setting a bad example. felt 
drawn toward him more than I did the oth- 
ers, perhaps, for I felt anxious about him. 
There was not time for me to speak and talk 
with him about tobacco, even if that had 
been the thing to do. But there was time to 
let him know I felt kindly and neighborly 
toward him, even though our opinions might 
have been a good deal different on many 
subjects. He, too, seemed to-show by his 
words and looks that he felt kindly and 
neighborly toward myself. 

May be you would like to know how I 
came so far away from home between four 
and five o’clock in the morning. Well, [had 
been to a great political meeting. Did you 
think I never had any thing to do with poli- 
tics? Well, I have not had very much, but 
I begin to think I ought tu have more. I 
went to hear a great man speak, and I was 
very glad indeed that I did hear him speak, 
for he taught me many things, and made me 
feel how small a man I was, and how little I 
knew of the machinery of this great nation 
of ours. I told you he was a great man ; he 





is, in fact, a candidate for the presidential 
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chair. A great crowd of people were col- 
lected to hear him—many thousands, per- 
haps. The largest church in the city was 
used, 2nd yet the audience was so great that 
they had to get another building, and have 
what they called an ‘“ overflow”’ meeting. 
After our distinguished speaker had finished, 
another man of some note made a speech. I 
am sorry he did, for several reasons. First, 
it was ten o’clock, and it seemed to me there 
had been speaking enough. Secondly, it 
seems to me that the effect of any great 
speech is much diminished by hearing a 
man with comparatively little talent after 
him. Worst of all, this man was not neigh- 
borly in his talk and remarks. Hemade the 
people laugh a good deal; but it seems to 
me there are times when laughing is not 
just. the thing. I will mention only one 
Hes that seemed unnelgerenr: The 
building was filled with people of different 
views, and belonging to opposing political 
parties. He put up his right hand and said, 
“I wish I had the —— party by the throat 
with this right hand, and then I wish I had 
the —— party by the throat with my left 
hand.”’ And then he with strong language 
told how he would choke the life out of 
both of them. A good many sad _ things 
were told poring the evening, and facts 
were brought to light showing that there is, 
without doubt, sinfulness and wrong-doing 
in political circles. But, dear friends, how 
are we going to remedy these things? It 


seems to me that choking is not just the | 


thing to do, or even talk about. should 





like to get the poor friend, whom I met in| 


the early morning, to give up his pipe and | 


tobacco, and seek enjoyment in something 
better in their stead. But,do you think I 
should sueceed by choking him? God for- 
bid! His neighborly feeling toward me 
would be gone in an instant, if I should even 
talk about it; and from what I have seen of 
human nature, I should expect him to use 
even more tobacco, and try to get everybody 
else to using it, just because I had been so 


overbearing and harsh and unneighborly. | 


Suppose, instead of talking about choking, I 
should get acquainted with him, and ina 
neighborly way point out to him the evil 
results that come from tobocco, the example 
he is setting to our youth, ete. I even might, 
as a piece of pleasantry, offer to make him a 


— of a smoker, if he happened to woe 


es, and no unpleasant consequences woul 
follow at all, even if he did not accept my 
offer. Do you not see? 


There is, indeed, trouble in our political 
affairs. The speaker said last night that the 
propoeel second amendment to the constitu- 

ion of the State of Ohio, for which we work- 
ed so hard a beef ago, was, without doubt, 
fairly carried, had it not been for the frauds 
perpetrated in counting the votes. I asked 
several men of intelligence if they thought 
this could really be so, and the general opin- 
ion seemed to be that it was probably true, 


Just now a great deal of money is being 
expended ‘in buying votes, or in something 
that amounts to about the same thing. 
Now, if it be really true that we are unable 
to: have an honest record of our votes, and al- 
so that our laws are not made by the people, 








but by the money of unscrupulous men who 
will stoop to buy votes, what are we coming 
to? Can it be possible that we have voters 
80 lost to any sense of honor that they will. 
instead of voting according to the honest 
dictates of their conscience, sell their votes 
for a few pieces of silver? If such is the 
case, the prospect before us is sad, very sad. 
Itis sad to think there are men who would 
want to buy votes. It is sad, too, to think 
there are those who would sell their right 
to vote, and sad to think there is a citizen of 
this great republic who would want the 
count to be other than an honest, true count. 

The fault is not with any one set of men. 
It is not alone with the leaders. Itseems to 
be scattered abroad in human hearts. It is 
because there is sin in the world. And now, 
dear friends, what shall we do with this sin 
which is in the world? Only one remedy 
has ever been found equal to all emergencies, 
and capable of subduing sin inall its phases, 
wherever found. “ he blood of Jesus 
Christ- cleanseth from all sin.’ ‘ There is 
none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.” The re- 
Pa rests upon us, dear friends, and 
through honest votes our nation is to be 
saved. Butthese votes should be given from 
the heart, and before God, and no outside 
matter or interest, no earthly consideration, 
should sway or make our judgment waver 
one iota. Let us cast our votes in truth and 
sincerity, and let usdo it as something sa- 
cred before God,and then may we rest on 
the promise that Christ our Lord and Master 
has given us: “ Blessed are they that do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled ;” and in grappling with 
sin and fraud and injustice, let us bear in 
mind that those who are seemingly lost to 
pa is sacred and holy are our neighbors 
still. 











KATY DID. 





ABOUT WHAT MRS. HARRISON 
“ DID.” 


ALSO SOMETHING 





ATY did, Katy did, Katy did, Katy did, Katy 
did, she did, she did—you know how they go 
on all the night through—never stopping to 
take breath — they don't need to — caring 
nothing for nervous people, nor for sick ones 

who toss and turn and wait for another day—Katy 

did, Katy did, for ever, with only a few, a very few 

Katy didn’ts thrown in to break the endless round. 
Well, the Katy did that I am going to tell you 

about is not this kind at all, but a very fat little gir! 

whose name is Katy Harrison. 

You all know Mrs. L. Harrison? Up go a thousand 
hands, and you say, “ Yes, she’s the woman that 
finds homes in the country for poor children.” 
Then another thousand hands go up, and you say, 
“She's the woman that writes for the JUVENILE 
about honey-cakes,” and still another thousand 
hands go up, and you say, “She’s the woman that 
wants all the children to learn to work,” and you 
will all be right. 

Mrs. Harrison has no little girl of her very own; 
but when she went east three years ago she had 
made up her mind to. adopt a little girl, and she 
went toan orphan asylum where they had 300 chil- 
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dren, and told them what she wanted; and the ma- 
tron brought in three of their most promising chil- 
dren for Mrs. H. to see, and they stood up before 
her, one aged 11, one 5,and one3’. She had just 
made up her mind to take the “ little one” when 
the five-year-old stepped up to her and said, “I likes 
you, lady; I wants to go home wiz you; take me;” 
and that was too much for Mrs. H.’s mother-heart, 
and she took her. 

Mrs. H.,in speaking about it, said, “I liked her 
because she was such a neat little thing. I am 
fleshy, and all my folks were, and so is Mr. H. and 
all of his people, and we are always dieting to keep 
down our flesh, and I thoughtit would be pleasant to 
have some trim little body around; but, alas and 
alas! she weighs 97 Ibs., and, just look at her! the 
boys in the street call her‘ Jumbo,’ and ‘ Fat-legs.’ 
What shal! I do? 

“We took her up stairs the first night, and put her 
to sleep with Jessie; and just assoon as she touched 
the bed, and before I could get my hairpins out, 
she was fast asleep and snoring—and such snoring! 
I don’t care for katydids in general, nor for lambs 
bleating; and I think a Mississippi steamer, with all 
its racket, a splendid place to sleep; but Katy’s 
snoring was worse than any thing—such awful, 
nerve-splitting noises—such spluttering and catch- 
ing of breath! then such a rushing forth of locomo- 
tive puffs, then some sad notes, such as a rain crow 
makes before a storm; then great snorts and gasps, 
that seemed as if they would tear the child’s throat 
to pieces, and all of them intermingled with catches 
and gurgles that kept me thinking she would surely 
choke to death. Then she would goon regular for 
awhile, getting lower and lower down the scale, and 
my hopes would begin to rise; but with a snort she 
would start out afresh. I have read in newspapers 
that if you turn a snoring person on his side he will 
shut his mouth and stop. I thought I would try it 
on Katy; but you might as well try to turn over a 
broken egg with your fingers; as fast as I turned 
her over she just flattened out the other way, till * 
gave upindespair. And this iswhat Katy did—kept 
me awake all night long, and quit even with them 
in the morning.” MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Tl. 

rr 00 Gime 


BEE-KEEPING IN MICHIGAN. 
WHAT A BOY OF 14 YEARS DID. 


" HE goods I bought of you last July, 148 Ib., re- 
 tailing-case and 50 wooden separators, came 

to hand in good shape, and I am well pleas- 

ed with them. 
_ I will give you a little history of my bee- 
keeping. Two years ago I bought 3 colonies of hy- 
brids in Imperial hives, and by the next fall I had 6 
swarms and not quite 2 lbs. of surplus. Went into 
winter quarters in Nov., 1883; wintered all safely 
through. Inthe spring, one colony that I had just 
transferred into the L. hive absconded, leaving me 5 
to. begin 1884, with 2 of them very weak. They 
swarmed but once this summer, making me 6 to go 
into winter quarters with this fall, the same as last 
fall. I have taken off about 75 lbs. of surplus from 
three colonies. About two weeks ago I received a 
Holy-Land queen from Add Wood, Rives, Mich., 
and introduced her successfully in the Peet cage. 
Up to this time she has laid 2 or 4 Simplicity frames 
full of eggs. 

I could not get along at all keeping bees if I did 











not have the A BC book. I mean to take GLEAN- 
INGS if I can spare the money next year. 

I will tell you how I fixed those wooden separat- 
ors. I took a strip of tin 14 inch wide, and cut it as 
long as the separators are wide. Laying the sepa- 
rators on the frames just right, then lay on the tin, 
and nail through that, and it can’t fall off. 

CLARENCE W. BOND, age 14. 

Jackson, Mich., Sept. 28, 1884. 


————— meno 
THE BUG-HUNTERS. 


A SHORT LESSON IN ENTOMOLOGY. 





™ HERE it is! catch it!” “ Don’t let it get 
away!"' “Take care!" “Letme!” “Oh 
dear! it’s gone!” “No, here it is again!” 
“Now I have it!” And Minnie held her 
scoop-net so that all could see the most 
gorgeous butterfly they had caught yet—yellow and 
gold and black, with its large wings spread out like 
fans, and then away they all went to smother it 
with ether, and mount it. 

Minnie is going to study “‘ Bugology’”’ next winter, 
and she has been collecting specimens all summer. 
At first she went out alone with an old straw hat 
and a bottle of carbolic acid; but now she has the 
other children, her papa, the hired hand, her uncle 
James, and all the neighbors’ children to help her, 
and they have scoop-nets, made of old mosquito 
netting and barrel-hoops, and the crawling, creep- 
ing things, after being impaled alive ona pin, are 
mercifully smothered with ether. They have cigar- 
boxes to keep them in, and each individual bug or 
beetle is mounted on a very thin slice of cork. 

They have two boxes of butterflies that are “just 
lovely.”” Yesterday they showed them to a lady, 
and she thought they were made of wax, like wax 
flowers. They are arranged in groups, with the 
colors shading off to the edges, or else the colors are 
contrasted, so that a brilliant effect is produced, as 
pleasing to the eye as the dyes of Eastern make, or 
the work of the artist’s brush. Every child can 
make a collection; all that is needed is a pin and a 
butterfly to start with; and after the interest is once 
aroused, all the other things will gather around un- 
til a beautiful and useful collection will soon be 
framed. Even the baby has caught the enthusiasm, 
and every day he comes in with bugs and worms 
squashed up in his tightly shut chubby hands; and, 
displaying his treasures, he says, ‘“‘ They are for Min- 
nie’s museerum.” They have a box of cute little 
snakes, with the curl in their tails just as natural as 
life, and they have snake-feeders, and katydids and 
katydidn'ts, over one hundred specimens in all. 
Who of the GLEANINGS family of children will start 
a museum right away? 





MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Fulton Co., Ills. 

Mrs. C., your lifelike sketch reminds me of 
a visit I had with Prof. Cook. We went 
across the country a piece to meet a bee- 
friend, and on the way he would run and 
grab for great ugly green worms and cater- 
pillars, in a way that almost made me shivy- 
er; and then he put them into a tin box so 


he could carry them in his pocket. It 
seemed to me as if they would bite or sting ; 
but he. declares that neither spiders, bugs, 
worms, nor caterpillars ever bite or sting. 
Honey-bees and the wasps are the only kind 
of insects to be feared in that way. 


agree 
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with you, my friend, that every town should 
have its entomologist, or, lacking that, some 
juvenile to collect and preserve the bugs and 
worms 2nd butterflies that are common to it. 
Your talk about the baby reminds me of 
Huber’s way of collecting such things. One 
day his mamma poked her finger into his 
mouth and fished out a cricket. 


THE BOYS’ PICNIC. 


THAT PAYS. 








A KIND OF PICNIC 


RVING was stripping the blades from the cane- 
stalks, in the truck-patch north of the house; 
the day was hot, the sweat kept trickling down 
under his ragged hat-brim—the cut places on 
his hands smarted, and the big buckskin gloves 

that he now wore to protect his hands were six 

sizes too large for him, and he was tired and uncom- 
fortable in every way; he sat down ona pile of 
blades and began to wonder why it was that birds 
and colts and calves and snakes and lizards and 
every thing could live without work, and little boys 
could not—and he thought and thought, and slid 
down lower and lower on the cane-blades, and pres- 
ently he was fast asleep with the sun shining in 
his face and the birds singing overhead. But pres- 
ently he awakes with a “hello” and a “hurrah” 
ringing in his ears. Itis the Phillips children, and 
they have come to offer him their help to strip the 
cane; they will help Irving and he will help them 
back, and they fall to work with stout sticks, and 
whack, whack go the sticks, and the talk and laugh- 
ter come to me through the window, and Harry and 
little Shane are kept busy carrying water in the old 
coffee-boiler that has no lid, and I say, ‘“*Why, they are 
having a perfect picnic—no work at all—" and the 
cane is now finished, and away they go to the woods 
to cut “ stilts’ to walk on, not a sleepy boy among 
them. Now, is there some other lonely little boy 
somewhere stripping cane all alone? and can’t he 
find some little neighbors to help him? 

Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK, 

Mrs. C., you have hit the nail on the head 
exactly. How shall we manage to get our 
children to enjoy work, rather than to con- 
sider it drudgery ? It makes a wonderful 
deal of difference in this world, whether we 
go about our daily tasks with energy and 
zeal, or whether we take them up as hard- 

ships, and do them complainingly. When I 

was a boy I used to have to saw the wood 

for my mother to bake and iron, and it used 
to be a great hardship ; and well do I re- 
member the hot summer day when I sat 
down and meditated on the matter. I fell 
to wondering why I could not study up some 
plan by which the wood - sawing could be 
made to seem as pleasant as building a pond 
for my new saw-mill. I did it as follows: I 
decided to build a monument — one that 
should attract the attention of the passers- 
by (if not the whole world at large), and the 
monument-was to be made entirely of fire- 
wood, I pulled off my coat and went at it, 
and before night it towered above the kitch- 
en where stood mother’s cook-stove. After 

I got it built, of course I was obliged to keep 

wood on hand, or my sisters would pull the 

pile down to replenish the fire, and so the 
woodpile got all sawed up and split up, and 

I had fun in doing it too. 


> 
» 
b 
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AUNT KATIE TALKS TO US ABOUT 
CHEERFULNESS. 


CAN OUR NATURAL DISPOSITION BE CHANGED? 


EAR CHILDREN:—Have you heard it said, 
that a cheerful spirit maketh the heart glad? 
Now, you and I know lots of boys and girls, 
and the ones we like best are those who are 
always cheerful and ready for fun. 

“T don’t go with Blanche any more, for she gets 
mad so easy,”’ was the remark made to me recently. 
Now, that same Blanche is a bright, smart girl, but 
she has that fault of getting vexed at words and ac- 
tions that were not intended to wound; but being 
so self-conscious they are taken to heart; hence the 
coldness of spirit manifested. 

Now, Jennie is another kind of a girl. If any 
thing is said or done not just right, according to her 
idea of right, she looks grave, or may be comical, 
for a minute, and no further notice is taken of it, 
and all goes merry again. One girl is just as smart 
and intelligent as the other, but how much more 
comfort the last one imparts than the first! 

Now, boys and girls, I know that we can change 
our natures very much if we try; and as we like 
pleasant people, let us try to make ourselves so 
that people will like us; for we in anger may think 
that we don’t care whether we are liked or not; yet 
in our hearts we do care, and a cheerful spirit mak- 
eth our hearts glad, and all those around us glad 

AUNT KATIE HILTON. 
rr rr Gm 


A VISIT IN CALIFORNIA. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GRAPES, 











too. 


E went fora ride to a place six miles from 
here one day last September, that I will tell 
you about. I knew the people, but had 
never been at their house; and when I got 
there I was very much interested. The 

family are Spanish, real “high toned,” as we say 

here, for very nice people. The house was built of 
adobe—that is, a kind of stiff earth that is made in- 
to bricks about as large as eight common ones. 

They are merely dried in the sun, and then laid up 

with mud, and generally they are plastered up on 

the outside with lime, to keep out the wet. Well, 
this house was made in that way, and the walls were 
three feet thick, and not more than ten feet high. 

The windows and door-casings looked like a lot of 

cupboards set around, and the windows were heavily 

grated with strong iron bars. 

Mr. Estrada, the owner, said that when he built 
the house he had to work with a musket by him, 
and that for a number of years they were afraid of 
their lives from the wild Indians; but after the 
white men got toliving here, the Indians were driven 
off, or made to behave themselves. I am very glad 
I did not live here then, are not you? for I am afraid 
of the wild Indians, and I should not have been 
happy at all. Well, after times got more settled, 
Mr. Estrada set out some fruit-trees and vines. 
You will wonder where he got them. I did, sol 
asked him, and he said that at all the Catholic mis- 
sion buildings the priest had set out fruit. Some 
had come from Spain and other countries; and when 
any one wanted cuttings or seeds, the padres, or 
priests, had given them all they wanted. There was 
not much left of those trees he had first set out, but 
the grapevines were a sight tome. All around the 
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house they had built a trellis about ten feet high 
and 12 wide, by 30 long, each way, and then they had 
planted three vines in front of the house and three 
behind, and those 6 vines covered that immense 
trellis all over thick; and when I was there in Sep- 
tember the fruit was mostly ripe, and looked so 
lovely, the great purple bunches hanging down 
through the trellis, and the beautiful leaves just 
above them. I thought they surely had not picked 
any of the fruit, as there was so much above our 
heads; but they said they had picked and sold a ton. 
You may be sure the house with its thick walls, its 
great windows, and heavy doors, and that monster 
trellis covered with grapes made a unique scene. 

I had heard music when we drove up; and when 
we entered the house we saw a large piano anda 
fine guitar lying by it. Of course, we asked for 
some music. I can not resist that temptation, 
when I see musical instruments, and one of the 
daughters played us some lovely pieces. The piano 
had been played upon until its keys were hollow, 
but it sounded very nicely. The owner of the 
guitar, one of the sons, could not be prevailed upon 
to play, as he said he was only learning; but he 
brought us some grapes; and while we were eating 
them we could not help thinking of the difference 
between the present time and the time Mr. E. had 
been telling us about, and of feeling thankful that 
those wild times were over, and that peace prevail- 
ed in this lovely land. Mrs. J. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal. 

oe 
BEE-STINGS OR WHISKY. 


MRS. HARRISON TALKS TO US A LITTLE IN REGARD 
TO THE GREAT ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


HILDREN, a good many of you in your letters 
~~ have said that you would like bees better if 
they did not sting. A bee-sting is no joke, is 
it, when it is on the lips or nose? Sunday- 
school scholars all over the world are now 
studying about Solomon; I am too. He is called 
the wise man, and he tells his son not even to look 
upon wine, for “at the last it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder.” 

Some bee-keepers advise whisky to cure a bee- 
sting. Which is the worse, a bee-sting or a whisky- 
bite? I have seen persons who had been bitten by 
whisky, and their nose was all swollen up, and so 
red it was nearly purple, and their eyes were sore 
and running, so that they could hardly see, and 
their faces full of big red blotches. When we are 
stung by a bee onthe nose, it may swell and look 
red, and shut up our eyes for a few hours, when it 
gets better; but does a whisky-bite get well so 
soon? 

The women of Illinois, who belong to the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, are holding a conven- 
tion in the largest church in this city. They have 
left their babies, and their boys and girls to go to 
school, and come here to work “for God and home 
and native land.”” Across the organ is this motto, 
in large letters: “O woman! Great is thy Faith! Be 
it unto thee even cs thou wilt.” 

Miss West is the president. Whata grand name! 
West! She is a power in the land; with her strong 
arm she is able to lift the drunkard upon his feet. 
She would tip the scales between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred. Her large mind, and great 
generous heart would not haye room in asmall 
body, 








Does your mother ever attend any of these meet- 
ings, and listen to Miss Frances Willard, President 
of the national society? or Mrs. Judith Ellen Foster, 
national superintendent of legislative work? She 
would be a better mamma than she is now, if she 
did. Tell her that you will all be good, and take 
care of the little ones, and you can bake apples and 
potatoes, and eat bread and honey, while she is 
away, and papa will be at home nights. 

Mothers are so afraid that ‘the cow will eat up 
the grindstone, or jump over the moon,” that they 
stay at home, and grow ugly and cross. You all 
love your mammas, don’t you? Then let her have a 
change. I’m like King David: ‘“‘ l once was young,” 
but now I'm gray-headed; yet I have never seen 
that the children of those devoted mothers who say, 
“It is my place to stay at home and take care of my 
family,” are any better, or as good, as those who 
left home occasionally, both to get good and to do 
good. Mus. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ll. 

— ee 
WHAT THE STARS HAVE SEEN. 


Where is he that is born king of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to wor- 
ship him.—Marr., 2:2. aniee 
™ AKING the'world at large (aside from the as- 
tronomers), as we step out on a clear starry 
night we are apt to view the stars as a rather 
insignificant sight in comparison with the 
silver moon reigning in silent majesty, queen 
over all. And yet the stars have seen more than 
any human being ever saw. At the moment the 
Almighty pronounced the words, “Let there be 
light,’’ millions of stars sprang into existence; they 
saw the creation of man, and formed the first choir 
that sang the first anthem ever sung on earth, 
“when the morning stars first sang together.’’ They 
saw the garden of Eden in all its freshness and 
beauty. They heard the command, “ Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it.”” They saw that command disobeyed, 
and the disobedience punished; they heard the prom- 
ise of a Messiah, and beheld the first murder, and 
the terrible flood which destroyed every living 
thing on the face of the earth. They saw the ark, 
with its precious burden, withstand the fury of the 
tempest, which the hand of God had sent upon an 
erring world, and finally rest in safety upon the 
mountains of Ararat. They witnessed the building 
of the tower of Babel, and all the interesting scenes 
which occurred from that time to the birth of the 
Savior. At that great event it was a star that 
guided those wise men on their journey. They 
traveled by night and slept by day—on, on, 

Till the star stood still 
Of its own free will, 
O’er Bethlehem’s hill. 

This was the city of Christ, where, cradled in a 
manger, the infant Jesus lay. I think the stars 
must have looked down with admiration and won- 
der on his life-work, and with horror and astonish- 
ment hone J beheld him nailed to the cross, and re- 
viled by his fellow-beings. You know, all nature 
sympathized with that dreadful scene; the sun 
veiled his face at such a sight; the rocks were rent, 
and the graves opened. The stars saw him buried, 
and it was the stars in their silent watch at night 
that saw that stone rolled from the sepulcher. They 
saw him ascend to heaven, and since that day the 
stars have witnessed many strange sights; have 
seen the rise and fall of great nations and empires, 
but never any thing so wonderful as the life and 
death of Christ, and never will till he comes forth 
again in all his glorious majesty to judge both the 
living and the dead, AUNT VIE, 

Rockton, Ill. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 
7s years of age, who writes a 
“' letter forthis department, CONTALNING 

SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five - cent Sunday - school qbooks. 
Many of these books con the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books 
‘ costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 
§ one or more books, give us the names that we 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.. 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room. - 

















An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 








WONDER how many of the children who 
read this juvenile bee journal are really 
happy children. Do you enjoy life? Is 
it fun for you to get up in the morning 
and do your allotted work? or do you 

repine and complain, and wish you did not 

have to work? I hope there are not many 
of this latter class, for one can by no means 
have a good time in this world when he does 
what is to be done, grudgingly and complain- 
ingly. And another thing, you can never be 
ha Py if you are always at work for yourself 
or thiiking of pa ea and never at work 
for others and thinking of others. Strange, 
is it not? but yet it is so. People who are 
working for the general good of others are 
ae happy ; but those who are all the while try- 
eet & ing to get all they can for themselves with 
rn the least exertion, end in being very, very 
gees 2 2 unhappy, if they are not unhappy and dis- 
; contented in the outset. 
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Pa had 15 swarms of bees last fall, and all died but 


an 2 Mn}! 3. They all were in patent hives except 3, which 
+7 Pi e were in L. hives. They had plenty of honey. 
ape 4 Sitka, Mich., Aug. 30, 1884. J.C. CRAWFORD. 

$ ee 
ee es LEARNING VERSES, 
Pia tm, My uncle has 26 stands of bees. We moved 12 of 


them 200 miles. I go to Sunday-school every Sun- 


‘ ee day. 1 took the first premium for learning verses. 
t - JIMMIE LOCKARD, age 8. 
tay Sears, Osceola Co., Mich., Sept. 21, 1884. 


- THE LOST BEES, 

te 42 My father hunts bees, and has found four swarms. 
Mr. Hyde has just lost a swarm of Italian bees, and 
batt athe my father has been hunting for them. 

os. ee NETTIE M. WATSON, age 9. 

P Pomfret Landing, Conn., Aug. 27, 1884. 


MINNIE’S LETTER. 

cd My father has six swarms of bees. He has made 
oer some American hives for his bees this year. -I go 
Sat to school now, and study reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar. I have written 
two letters before, but haven't seen either in print. 

, MINNIE FORBES, age 12. 
i Macedonia, O., Sept. 20, 1884. 





Pa has 6 swarms of bees, and he has not got 20 Ibs. 
of honey in allsummer. What do you think is the 
reason? PERRIN CRAWFORD, age 6. 

Sitka, Mich., Aug. 30, 1884. 


I guess, friend Perrin, the principal reason 
is the ony weather in the latter part of the 
season ; but may be your father did not take 
care of them right, and get what he might 
have done. 


CLEANING OLD HIVES. 

Iama German boy 8 years old. I like to write. 
My brother George had been writing, so I thought | 
had better write a letter. I had to help in the apia- 
ry. I had to clean old hives. I like honey, but I do 
not like to clean old hives, and I hope we shall not 
have such a winter as we had 3 years ago, when the 
bees stopped up their hives so bad, and left the hives 
for me to clean. FRED HILLENBRAND. 

Sun Prairie, Wis., Jan. 28, 1884. 


LETTER FROM A LAME GIRL, 

Il am a little lame girl. I have been lame for three 
years. Welivein the Coast Range of mountains, 
30 miles from the ocean. It rains very much this 
summer. We came from Minnesota two years ago. 
I never saw any bees till we came here. I never 
saw any comb honey either. I have three sisters 
and two brothers. I have never been to school. | 
read in the Second Reader. 

ANNIE A. NASH, age 12. 
NETTIE’S LETTER. 

My pa keeps bees. He has 23 stands. They did 
not gather much honey this year, there was s0 much 
rain. There was no honey-dew this year, so we 
have to feed the bees. I have been to school only 
five months. I read in the Second Reader. My 
mother teaches me at home. I have a little brother 
named Ernest Clyde. NETTIE M. NASH, age 10, 

Willemina, Yam Hill Co., Oregon. 


AGNES’ LETTER. 

My pa keeps bees, but he is going to sell them. I 
and one of my schoolmates are going to write to 
you. I wrote to you once before, and got the good 
book of the Roby Family. I do not like to get stung 
very well. Llike to goto school. My teacher gives 
a prize, and I am going to try for it. What do you 
think is best to put ona sting? AGNES DUNLAP. 

Dwight, Neb., Sept. 23, 1884. 


DON’T KILL QUEENS TOO SOON. 

I have 7 colonies of bees, all Italians, in Simplicity 
hives. I had one colony that was too weak to keep 
all of the eggs warm that the queen laid. When I 
first found this out I thought she was a fertile 
worker. I did not kill her, but instead I reinforced 
her with more bees; then I awaited the results. In 
a few days I looked at her again, and she was laying 
all right. ALONZO RUSK, age 13. 

Milwaukie, Oregon, Aug. 25, 1®84. 


That was a great joke you got off on me, calling 
the bees “skips;’’ for now all my folks call me 
“ Skip,” and so I think I shall have to call the bees 
skips of bees. My brother gave me the skip of bees, 
and they increased to two, and they were not very 
large, so papa put them into one hive and they 
made 25 lbs. of honey this summer. How I should 
like to see little Huber! 

GEORGIA MAY WILLIAMSON, age 9, 

Covert, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1884. 
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NINA’S REPORT. 

Pa has 110 colonies of bees; he got about 4000 Ibs. 
of comb honey. He has a honey-house. He has 
had only one new swarm of bees this year. 

NINA M. ROTHWELL, age 12. 

Austinville, Pa., Sept. 24, 1884. 


GOING TO HAVE SOME BEES. 

My papa has no bees, but he is going to get some 
this fall. I have no playthings, but I have two little 
ducks and ten chickens. I believe I like Ten Nights 
ina Bar-Room. I go to school all the week, and 
Sunday I go to Sunday-school. 

CARRIE PERCEFIELD, age 10. 

Dividing Ridge, Ky., Sept. 24, 1884. 





CUTTING A BEE-TREE. 

| received Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and was 
much pleased with it. My brothers cut down that 
bee-tree I spoke of in my last letter. There was 
some old comb in it that some bees had built years 
We took the bees out and hived them. They 
did not have much honey in the tree, so we put 
some comb in the hive and they began to gather 
honey right away. MARY STANTON. 

Hutchinson, Minn., Sept. 22, 1884. 


ago. 


DON’T WANT ANY MORE BEES. 

My papa does not keep any bees now. We don't 
want any, because they sting too badly. I have 
been stung three times this summer. My school- 
mate is writing. I go to school. I have a good 
teacher. We have 14 scholars now, but will have 
more after awhile. I like to go to school. My 
teacher gives a prize. I wanttogetitifIcan. I 
am going to try. MATTIE L. KECK. 

Dwight, Neb., Sept. 23, 184. 


WANTED, A TINNER. 

I want to let you know that I have a stand of bees 
besides one that pa gave me. I help pa work with 
the bees. I went with him to the fair. We took 
with us hives, bees, and honey. We had an observ- 
atory-hive. Folks would come up around it to see 
the queen in the hive. They wanted to know lots 
about bees. Pa would tell them all about bees and 
hives. We are going to the Danville Fair. Pa is 
going to buy and sell honey this fall and winter, if 
he can get the money to buy it with. Weare going 
to build up a big trade in hives and honey. Maand 
pa think you and Charles Dadant are good men to 
deal with. We want a good tinner in this town. 
There is not a tinner here, but a good place for one. 
Can you send us one? SAMMY LINDLEY, age 5. 

Georgetown, IIl., Sept., 1884. 


HOW THE ITALIANS CLEAN OUT THE WORMS. 

Papa has between 50 and 6) swarms of bees. He 
has three kinds — Italians, hybrids, and the black 
bees. Some time ago pa found among his swarms 
a hive of black bees that the worms had nearly fin- 
ished. He did not tear them up just then. By and 
by a swarm of very cross Italians came out of an- 
other hive, and pa put them in with the wormy 
blacks. He watched them. They at once began to 
clean the hive of worms, carrying them far out into 
the garden, away from the hive. The hive is now 
tree from worms. HATTIE G. COLVER, age 12. 

New Lisbon, Wis., Sept. 9, 1884. 


Very good, Hattie. I have seen Italians 


introduced toa black colony, set right to 
work and clean out the worms in just the 
way you mention. 
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WINTERING IN COLD WEATHER. 
My pa bought 2 stands of bees last fall. They 


came through all right last winter, and we have had 
as cold as 20° below zero. We keep them in double- 
walled hives. My pa put the section boxes on 
when the apple-trees were in bloom, and, in fact, 
they haven't swarmed yet all summer, and didn’t 
get much honey; but they did better than any of 
the bees around here. My pais very fond of bees, 
and likes to tend to them; we all are very fond of 
honey. I like to read GLEANINGS. 
MALINDA BOSCHULTE, age 10. 
Quincey, Lll., Sept. 21, 1884. 
CHASING THE RUNAWAYS. 

We have had a good crop of clover honey, but the 
basswood was a failure. We have had two swarms; 
they flew away. The first, we ran after, and 
left the doors all open, and put for the bees over a 
field till at last they came to our bush and arose 
over it and then we had to go by sound, so we got 
through ahead of them and waited for them. They 
flew over in the corner of the bush adjoining, and 
flew in a hollow oak-tree about 45 feet high, and we 
watched them a short time, and came home. Three 
days after, mother and father went over and burned 
the tree down, so next morning they went over 
again and fetched the bees home, and they are do 
ing well. 

George got stung on his neck at8 o’clock at night, 
and atlinthe morning he could hardly speak, so 
mother put hot water on, and it gave him relief. 

ROSEY SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Sept. 28, 1884. 

HONEY VINEGAR. 

I have been a reader of GLEANINGS for one year, 
and like it ever so well. My papa is a beginner in 
bee-keeping, and likes it very much. He has 16 col- 
onies of bees; he started one year last May. I 
think he is doing pretty well for a new starter. He 
has not lostany yet. Can you give me a recipe for 
making vinegar out of honey, or any thing else? 

EL1zA HOWELS, age 15. 

Lake Side, Cal., Sept. 9, 1884. 

The recipe given on page 273, of this vol- 
ume, is probably as good and simple as any, 
friend Eliza. Yon will find a good deal said 
on the subjectin our back volumes for two or 
three years, also in the A B C book. 





WHAT AILED THE BEES? 

My pa keeps bees, and I like to be around them. I 
like to help pa take the honey out of the hives. Last 
summer there was a lot of our neighbors who sent 
to Illinois far Italian bees, and pa among the rest, 
and the bees all died through the winter with the 
dysentery. Some of the folks thought the bees were 
diseased when they came. Do you suppose such 
would be the case? Pa had four swarms last fall. 
There was only one that came through the winter. 
He bought two swarms of Italian bees this spring. 

FRANK GREGG, age 11. 

Salford, Ont., Can., Aug., 1884. 

Ido not think, Frank, the bees were dis- 
eased when they came, for dysentery is not 
a disease that bees would carry with them. 
The only contagious disease we know of is 
foul brood, and that is contagious in only 
one wav, so thatitis comparatively easy to 
control, 
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RABBITS, ETC. 

One of my rabbits that I wrote about before has 
nine young kids. I think one of the other does has 
young ones too. We have got a pig, and we call 
him Governor. Something has been killing our 
chickens. I think it was a cayote. I like to hunt 
(when I can find game), and shoot hawks on the wing. 
I enjoyed the two books I got from you. I like to 
shoot jack rabbits when they are sitting on their 
hind legs. We got our first pair of rabbits from 
A. A. Fradenburg. Do you ever get out of patience 
because we children write so many worthless let- 
ters? IRVIN CRAIG. 

Empire, Dakota, Sept. 3, 1884. 

No, Irvin, I never get out of patience with 
children’s letters. I have far weightier trials 
to try my patience than any thing that the 
juveniles furnish. The Bible says we must 
add to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness. 


BEES THAT WOULD NOT STAY HIVED—AND BITTER 
HONEY. 


My pa bought 4 stands of bees last winter. They | 


kept swarming till he had 12 stands, but the worms 
killed out one this summer. He had a swarm that 


came out one day that stayed in their new hive but | 


a little while till they went back where they came 
from. The next day they swarmed again, and were 


put in the same hive again; but they went back to | 
their old home once more. The third time they | 
came out again soon after breakfast, a larger swarm | 
than they were the other two days. This time pa | 


wet the hive with salt water on the inside, and they 
stayed then. 


Pa took out 4 frames of honey one day last week, | 
and we children were all around waiting for ma to | 


cut us out some; but the first we got did us for that 
time. It was nice looking, but so bitter! Ma says 
the bees must have got it from dog-fennel; but pa 
says he thinks they got it from poison-oak. 
Sparta, Miss. HATTIE HALL. 
Friend Hattie, I hardly believe the salt 
water had any thing to do with making the 
bees stay, poms 
cool, which might have been one reason. In 


hot weather, bees object to a hive that is | 
very warm—one having stood in the sun for | 
some time, for instance.—We should be glad | 


to know where the bitter honey comes from, 
if your pa can find out. 
WHY DO WE INTRODUCE A QUEEN? 

[like to read GLEANINGS and the JUVENILE. In 
my holidays I went to Port Hope to visit Mr. Stores, 
afriend of ours, who has between forty and fifty 
bee-hives, and also having a few of GLEANINGS I 
began to be interested in them. He said 1 ought to 
subscribe for it, so ma gave him the money to send 
for it. My paisan engineer on the Midland Rail- 
way, so not having much time he has no bees; but 
in any spare time he has he is reading GLEANINGS. 
I shall be 13, Sept. 24th. I like school and studies, 
and was glad when school commenced. I am not 
quite old enough to want a price list, as you sent 
me one; but I like reading and looking through it. 
How and why do you introduce a queen into a hive? 

HERBERT Moor. 

Toronto, Can., Sept. 22, 1884. 

Friend Herbert, we introduce by taking 
out the old queen, and putting the new one 


Do you know where it says that? | 


ss the dampness kept the hive | 


| in her stead ; and the reason we do it is, be- 
| cause by changing the queen we change the 
_kind of bees. The queen, you know, lays al! 
the eggs, therefore she is the mother of the 
/colony ; soif we take away a black queen 
/and putin an Italian, pretty soon all the 
| black bees will be gone, and we shall have a 
| hive full of quiet yellow bees, in place of the 
-eross black ones. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM DOOLITTLE'S COUNTY. 

I was so glad that you printed my letter that | 
sent to you some two years ago, 1 thought I would 
write to you again. My pa has now 118 swarms of 
| bees, but they have not given us much honey this 
season—only 1100 Ibs. Last winter and spring | 
nailed over 4000 caps for pa, and when he took the 
caps off the hives I extracted the honey from almost 
all the partly filled caps. It was just fun. The 
honey would come out very quickly. Pa says he 
will give me all the bees I can take care of when | 
| get older. He is feeding some of the bees now. 
| Some of the hives he raises up in front, and pours 
| the feed right in on the bottom of the hive at night. 
Last year we got 6500 lbs. of honey. 

FRED G. MASON, age 10. 

Fabius, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Aug. 11, 1884. 


STRAWBERRIES IN APIARY, ETC. 

Many thanks for the book you sent me. I think 
your neighbor was in about as bad a scrape as pa 
was by not nailing the top of his hives on, for pa's 
mule did not run away. We have some little straw- 
| berry neighbors too. Pa went after the sprouts 
} and brought them home, and set them out. Then 
they had to be watered every day, for the weather 
was so dry that all of the leaves died on them; but | 
kept right on watering them until the roots began 
to sprout. Pa carried some one-pound section box- 
es full of honey to Washington, N. C., and sold 
readily at 15 ets. per lb. They were a great curi- 
osity in Washington, for the people had never seen 
any thing in which the bees weighed their own 
honey. Pais making his apiary, and setting it out 
with strawberries until his trees grow large enough 
to draw the strength from the ground, then he will 
move them somewhere else. 

My school was to start yesterday; but on account 
of diphtheria being here it has been put off until 
| the 24thinst. The Rev. Mr. Hughes, D.D., is princi- 
| pal. We have church and Sunday-school every 
Sunday. I like very much to read Quinby’s new 
book on bee-keeping. Itisa nice and interesting 
book. I have a very nice rifle, but have not a 
cleaner. Have you arifie-cleaner in your counter 
store? If you have, please let me know the price. 
My rifle is 22 caliber. 
| After the wax has been in the extractor, how do 
| you heat the extractor so as to melt the wax? 

Chocowinity, N. C., Sept. 11, 1884. E. V. Cox. 

Friend E., I have never kept any thing in 
the counter store belonging to firearms. In 
fact, I do not quite believe in rifles or shot- 
| guns or revolvers—at least, I do not believe 
| we need them in civilized and intelligent 
/ communities. If you look over the daily pa- 
| pers, you will see that we are having deaths 
and mutilated bodies aimost constantly, be- 
| cause of accidents by firearms. If they do 


/more harm than they do good among people 
| in general, would it not be best to give them 
| the ** go-by ’’? 
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If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me.—Mar- | 


THEW 16; 24, 


TTVHESE words have been repeated so} 
much that doubtless many of us have 
almost forgotten their real meanin 

and import; and I fear that a goo 

many of us have never thought of the | 
circumstances which brought them forth. 
The sixteenth chapter of Matthew is indeed 
a wonderful chapter. Jesus had been hav- 
ing a talk with the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and, as usual, they were trying to entra 

him with their sophistry. After the tal 

was ended he turned to his disciples and | 
bade them beware of the leaven of the Phari- | 
sees and Sadducees. ‘I'‘hey, poor fellows, | 
did not understand his words, but ry og 
they had something to do with the fact that | 
they were out of bread. He reproved them | 








gently for this want of faith, and asked them | 
how it was they had so soon forgotten that 
he fed five thousand with only five loaves. | 
Finally they caught the idea that they were | 
to beware of the doctrine and influence of | 
these Pharisees and Sadducees. Neither the | 
disciples nor those people of whom we have 
been speaking understood or comprehended | 
what it was he labored to teach, or what it | 
was to have Christ’s spirit. They seemed | 
utterly incapable of comprehending the | 
existence of any one, either human or divine, 
who could be utterly free from selfishness, | 
or outside of self. Finally he turned to | 
them and asked, ** Whom do men say that [, | 
the Son of man, am?” They gave a diversi- | 
ty of replies, and he finally asked them the 
question direct, ‘* But whom say ye that I | 
am?” I can imagine a brief silence. Per- | 
haps they looked from one to another, hes- | 
itating to speak out just what they thought | 
of him. Judas, probably, could not believe | 
that Jesus was not selfish and narrow, like 
—— in general; perhaps doubting | 
Thomas had often pondered on the matter, | 
but did not gs feel quite satisfied that he | 
was really and truly the Son of God. Im- 
pulsive Peter finally speaks right out— 
* a art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Now, Iam not really sure that Peter was 
so much in advance of the rest, as this speech 
would seem to imply. In fact, what follow- 
ed afterward seems to indicate that he was 
as much at fault, or perhaps even more, in 
comprehending the true spirit and mission 
of the Savior, as any of the rest of them. 
Ilis outspoken fearlessness and honest con- 
fession of his Master was, however, com- 
mendable, at all events, for his Master paid 
him f grees compliment for it. I think it 
would be well for many of us if we had a lit- 
tle more of Peter’s impulsiveness, when 
there is urgent need that somebody stand oP 
fearlessly and take the lead. Jesus replied, 
** Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona, for flesh 
vind blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven,’’ Then 
followed a sacred and solemn promise to Pe- 
ter, involving a prophecy aswell. But, little 
did the poor fellows, any of them, compre- 





hend or realize what was involved in this 
promise and prophecy. While they were on 

his subject, Jesus seemed to think it proper 
and fitting that he should tell them, or per- 
haps remind them, that his kingdom was not 


to be in achieving great things here among 


men, but that he should suffer and die. 
Once more he seems powerless to lift their 
dull comprehension to the things that per- 
tain to immortality and eternity. Even Pe- 
ter could not catch a glimpse of any glory or 
any thing praiseworthy, in being killed by 
the elders and chief priests and scribes. He 
even began to rebuke Jesus, and declared 
that nosuch thing should happen. He says, 
** Be it far from thee, Lord ; this shall not be 
done unto thee.” 

Now come the solemn and sacred words 
from our Savior, as he replied to Peter. 
Peter had certainly got a little overbearing, 
and one might almost imagine patronizing. 
He could not bear just those few words of 
praise from the Master. No doubt our Sa- 
vior was touched by his loyalty, as he had 
been many times before, for it was out of 
love and friendship to Jesus that he spoke as 
he did. He could not bear the thought that 
the Lord Jesus should ever be put down and 
trodden under foot by wicked men. For one 
brief instant the human part of the Son of 
God may bave looked upon Peter’s proposal 
to escape this great cross. But almost in- 
stantly he recognizes his mission to this 
world of sin. He turns to Peter and says, 


| ** Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an 


offense unto me.’ Poor Peter! Was this 
his reward for so stoutly declaring that the 
Master should not suffer in this way? And 
then Jesus tells him how far he is away from 
the spirit that should possess every. follower 
of Christ. ‘* Thou savorest not of the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
They are all human, and only human, and 
Peter, perhaps. the most human of them all. 


| Jesus turns to them again all together, and 


speaks plainer than he ever did before. I 
can imagine him communing with himself 
as he looked upon them. Perhaps he felt 
toward them something as we feel while we 
aze upon the baby of the household—** Poor 
ittle chick! little do you know of this 
world’s cares and troubles!” As the Mas- 
ter opens his mouth to speak he utters.the 
words of our text—*‘ If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take. up 
his cross, and follow me.” 


Jesus was part divine and part human. 
We are altogether human, with just aspark, 
as it were, of the divine in us. € are con- 
stantly settling back, as it seems, into the 
human, and the divine in us must be con- 
stantly exhorted, or fanned into a flame, as 
it were, for we continually settle back and 
stumble blunderingly, forgetting the divine 
that is in us, and forgetting and misunder- 
standing the Savior who would lift us up 
and bear our trials. and lead us. The disci- 
ples were continually forgetting. The task 
of teaching them to comprehend the true 
spirit and mission of Jesus seemed almost a 
hopeless one. At one time they came into a 
town where the people would not receive 
them, and the disciples, knowing his miracu- 
lous power, and having faith this time in his 
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ability, asked him if it would not be the pro- 
per thing to call down fire from heaven, and 
consume them. He rebukes them, and re- 
plies, ** Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of. For the Son of man is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
Is not our spirit oftentimes much like theirs 
in our failure to comprehend what it is to 
take up the cross and follow Jesus? Not 
only is it among the people of the world who 
take no thought in regard to Christianity, 
but we who are trying tobe Christians stum- 
ble and blunder in the same way. Instead 
of recognizing that our life-work is to save 
souls, we continually get the idea that bad 
people are to be got out of the way where 
they won’t trouble or bother us. We also 
forget that our appointed work is cross- 
bearing, and continually revert to the idea 
that we are to take care of No. 1 and do noth- 
ing unless we are to have some good thing 
for a reward for our labor. 

One of our factory boys, who is now in 
college again, has had a hard time to get his 
leases and friends to consent or approve of 

1is determination to get an education. I 
want to give a paragraph from a letter I re- 
ceived from him recently. Before going 
from here back to school he took a short va- 
cation fora few days at home. Perhaps I 
might mention that he has become a Chris- 
tian since he came to work with us; and 
when he went back to his old home, he of 
course took up the work of talking for the 
cause of the Master. People there, as al- 
most everywhere else, while admitting it 
was well enough to become a Christian, did 
not seem to think ita matter of any very 

ut moment, after all. In regard to this 
1e writes: 

A great many of my friends are dubious, and 
question about the expediency of my present efforts, 
“ How much will it pay?’ not how much good will it 
enable me to accomplish? but, how much of this 
world’s goods will it enable me to accumulate? 
Well, lam waiting fora little more advancement 
before replying to these questions; but if I should 
say any thing it would only be a reference to 
MATT. 16: 26. 


This places the matter before us pretty 
plainly. Who has not asked himself the 
question, “‘ How much will it pay me to get 
an education?” or, if you choose, ‘* What 

t shall I gain by becoming a Chris- 
ian?’ for, as I see it, the two ideas are not 
very far apart, even though it be true that 
many who are college graduates are not 
Christians after all. 

What is the most important thing for any 
of us in this world? Suppose a young man 
comes to Mite and asks the question, ‘*‘ How 
much will it pay me to get an education?” 
You might say to him, My young friend, you 
will be greatly benefited in many ways in 
having a thorough education. A man who 
possesses an education, other things being 
equal, will get rich a great deal faster, as a 
rule. An education often helps a man to 
get a thousand or two thousand dollars a 

ear, where without it he would not be like- 
y to get more than average day’s wages— 
say from three to five hundred dollars a year. 
An education will help you not only to stand 





up among men, but you will likely be a lead- 
er among men. You will be greatly superi- 
or tothe common people whom you meet 
all around. They will look up to you with 
reverence and respect. They will say,‘ He 
is a college graduate,”’ as you pass by. You 
may get to bea professor, and be spoken of 
as ‘* Professor So and So.” An education 
will help you to important offices in the land. 
You can not become a noted professional 
man very well withouta thorough education. 
With it you may occupy important public 
oftices, and these public offices usually afford 
excellent pay, without very much hard work. 
You can ride in your carriage, and have 
your fine residence, and indulge your taste 
as educated men usually do. Ton may get 
to be Governor of your native State, and pos- 
sibly President of the United States, with 
an excellent education, while the probabili- 
ties are usually very small that you can at- 
tain a place of any particular account with- 
out it. How does all this sound? 

I believe people seldom consider these 
things as I have put it above, when they are 
deciding whether or not they should become 
Christians; for although Christianity is 
mecernely acknowledged to help a man in 

usiness, we universally recognize that a 
man who becomes a Christian with such mo- 
tives would be arather small pattern ofa 
man, after all. Well, to come right down to 
it, what is most to be desired in this world. 
anyhow—money, fame, and renown? Are 
these all that we are working for? Our 
young friend who wrote the above extract 


evidently seems to have some other object in 


view. It gave mea thrill of pleasure when 
he intimated that it was not to accumulate 
this world’s goods that he was going to col- 
lege. but his thoughts seemed to be, rather, 
* How much good will it enable me to ac- 
complish?”’ Jesus once, for an object lesson, 
went around and washed his disciples’ feet 
himself. They had been talking greedily 
about great places. He rebuked them by 
saying, *‘ Whosoever will be great among you. 
let him be your minister ; and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.’’ There it is, friends. If we have an) 
ambition to have good things said about us 
on the day of our funeral, would it not be 
worth while-to have it said, ‘‘ He has been 
great as a servant of the people’’? 

In talking with intemperate men I fre- 
quently plead the example they are setting. 
Sometimes I ask them what kind of a man 
they would like to have their boys make. If 
there is any good in a man at all, this will al- 
most always bring it out. He wants his 
children to do well; he wants to have them 
truthful and honest; he wants to have them 
free from guilty stains; and although lhe 
does not express it in just that way, he in 
his heart abhors sin in connection with his 
children. 

How would you like to have your children 
rd up? I asked myself that question 

ew days ago in the home circle. . The little 
one I have mentioned so often seems to have 
@ wonderful thirst to know about things He 
is happy with me in rambling over the farm. 
because I teach him about. all the objects to 
be seen, and explain them to him. Within a 
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few days back he has been almost wild about 
purning stumps. I showed him how we 
could set them on fire, and gather the brok- 
en roots and bits of wood, and thus clear up 
the land. Every pres we went down 
after dark, and he saw the flames light up 
the darkness, as many a farmer’s boy has 
seen it, and perhaps enjoyed it. When the 
fire did not burn well I fanned it with my hat; 
and now the last thing at night, and the first 
thing in the morning, is about the * burn,” 
and the way in which I swing my hat to 
make the fire go. He explained it over and 
over again to his mamma ; and during break- 
fast he slips down out of my lap, and gets 
my old hat, and proposes that we go and 
burn the stumps. His whole little life, so 
full of energy,seems to hang on me. What- 
ever I do is fun,and he wants to be with me, 
helping. What shall we do with this little 
bundle of energy and zeal? Will it rejoice 
my heart to see him a very rich man, with 
plenty of this world’s goods on every hand ? 
or will it make me happy to see him hold- 
ing some great public office ? or to know 
that he excels all other young men in athlet- 
ic sports and games ? or, if not, what would I 
have him attain? What spot on earth, and 
what occupation, would most thrill my heart 
with joy to see him occupy ? 

You have little ones around you, my 
friends—perhaps little brothers and sisters 
not yet gone out into the world, but eager 
and ready, and full of life. What do you 
want to see themdo? My wife asked me the 
question, and I think I will tell you what 
reply I made. I would, above all things, see 
him engaged heart and soul in the work of 
saving souls. I want him to have an educa- 
tion as good as he can well get, and then I 
should rejoice to have him use it among 
the most destitute and helpless of God’s 
creatures—no matter to what portion of the 
face of old mother Earth God may call him. 

** But,” said my wife, ‘* would you be will- 
ing to take the chances of never seeing him 
again? Could you bid him good-by for ever, 
and send him off among those who would 
not appreciate him, nor love him as we do, 
to waste his life, as many missionaries have 
done, without accomplishing very much visi- 
ble to us, after all?” 

* Yes,I think I could. Butit seems to me 
I should see him once in a while, after all ;”’ 
for our facilities for travel are now such that 
there are but few portions of the world 
where we can not pay a visit. If God spares 
ine, and gives me strength, I might go and 
see him, even if I could not stay and help 
him. I thank God, too, that now our means 
of travel and communication are such that 
missionaries are no longer dead to us, as 
they used to be; and I thank God that he 
las permitted me to help in the building and 
litting-out of that missionary steamship, the 
Morning Star, I told you about a while ago. 

Of course, it is not absolutely necessary 
that one should go to foreign lands, to give 
himself entirely to the work of the Master. 
One may take up the cross, and deny him- 
self here at home, as well as in foreign lands, 
if he only thinks so, and is able to cut loose 
from the attractions and hindrances about 
him, <A great field is open in almost every 





neighborhood in our vast land, in furnishin 
employment to those who are hungry an 
eager for something to do. Schools for teach- 
ing children work, while they are being 
taught godliness, are much needed every- 
where; and he who works and prays with 
this object in view, of turning druc gery to 
pleasant employment, surely does Christ’s 
work. Vast areas of fertile lands are lying 
unused and uncared for in different portions 
of our country. Agricultural colleges are 
doing a great good, but there is abundant 
need that they supplemented by smaller 
home industries. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, that only as mall portion of 
ground is needed to support not only a per- 
son, but a whole family ; but the —— do 
not know how to doit. Worse still, as it is 
usually done they do not enjoy doing it. If 
Huber should become a successful cultivat- 
or of the soil, assisted by education and mod- 
ern improvements, and should delight in 
teaching others round about him how to do 
this, and be happy while doing it, it would 
be worth as much to me as to see him amid 
the wilds of central Africa, doing a similar 
work, but with more ignorant pupils. While 
he taught them thus, I should especially 
want him also to teach and prove by practice 
that whoever strives to do God’s will ** shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.”’ 

In a recent speech by one who is likely to 
be our next Vice-president, he spoke with 
wonderful eloquence in regard to the pros- 
perity of the United States; and while I was 
much impressed with it I was saddened by 
the thought that perhe ps our very patriotism 
may be of a selfish kind. Whenever it takes 
on that a that would make us strive on- 
ly for the prosperity of America, while we 
are content, or more than willing, to see our 
brothers across the Atlantic working hard 
for barely enough to keep body and soul to- 

ether, it seems to me we are in danger of 

orgetting God, who gave us our land of lib- 
erty. Weare sending missionaries to China. 
It costs a good deal of money to send them, 
and when they get there the odds is so great 
against them their ability to do Christ’s work 
is necessarily limited. ell, providentially, 
as it seems to me, the Chinese are coming in 
considerable numbers to our own land. 
Where one Chinaman has a thousand Chris- 
tians all around him, it seems to me the 
chances of his conversion are much greater 
than where one missionary is sent among 
the thousand Chinamen. f course, the ex- 

ense of doing the missionary work in the 
ormer case would be almost nothing com- 

ared with sending missionaries to China. 
Now, this phase of Christ’s work is not by 
any means confined to the Chinese. For- 
eigners from almost every part of the world 
are coming among us. They are attracted 
by the bustle and stir of America, and by 
her wonderful pro s in the arts and 
sciences, and in Christianity. Shall we not 
rejoice to see them come, and thank God 
that it isso? Shall we not in very truth put 
the foundation of our republic on a more 
solid footing by doing so? 
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But a little time back, and great wars have 
been waging between nations. Has not the 
time come for a different line of work to be 
inaugurated, even as Jesus said to his disci- 

les, **I.am not come to destroy men’s lives, 

ut to save them’’? Itis true, we are told 
our wages will be less if we encourage 
foreign immigration; and it is said, too, 
that we shall be the losers, if we trade and 
traffic too freely back and forth: but, dear 
friends, if what we lose is going to be their 
gain, shall we be losers to any very great ex- 
tent? Jesus said, right after the text we have 
before us, ‘‘For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.’”’ Again, ‘‘ For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” 

I know I shall awaken bitter opposition 


GLEANINGS IN 


from some by recommending that we break | 


down. the walls of exclusion, and let the 
whole world have a fair chance with us, and 
I would even give them the benefit of what 
we have achieved in the way of skill and ex- 
periment. 
who gave us our sons and daughters ? who 


gave us our privileges? and who was it that | 


said, Give, and it shall be given unto you, 
good measure, pressed down, shaken togeth- 
er, and running over’? 

A great many times people lose greatly by 
being afraid, or by their narrow-minded selt- 
ishness. Many of you will remember the 


time when the poor people broke into the | 
factories and destroyed valuable machinery, | 


because they thought it was going to throw 
them out of employment. Did it? 
sure, rot. It has seemed to me sometimes 
really funny to watch a man who is so 
eager for doing Chiist’s work in the way of 
helping everybody, and helping, too, with- 
out pay, to think how he is blessed and 
prospered, and the way in which = every 
thing seems to tumble by accident, as it 
were, right into his hands. It is not ac- 
cident, however, for it is the fulfillment of 
the promise in the first Psalm—** And what- 
soever’ he doeth. shall prosper.” It has 
sometimes seemed as though God were look- 
ing up people whom it was safe to intrust 
with great gifts; and when he found such a 
one who would just turn over the good things 
to his fellow-men as fastas he received them, 
and who would distribute them judiciously, 
where most needed, and where the most 
good would be done, it has seemed to me as 
though God delighted in continually pour- 
ing out good on such a one, and, in fact, the 
Bible says he will. Do you not remember? 
** Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you outa blessing that 
there shall not be room to receive it.” 

A person cap not be a Christian, and have 
a desire in his heart to overtop others—to 
get above them and look down upon them. 
Vhen an individual does this he eripples 
himself. . When neighborhoods or towns get 
into that way. they have lost sight of, the in- 
junction and teachings of the Master; and 
when nations or continents shall devote 
themse] ves to the upbuilding and enriching of 
themselves, without regard to other nations, 
they have forgotten the spirit of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, and they shall sooner or later suf- 


Who gave us this, our country? | 


To be | 
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fer by it. At our Centennial Exposition jy 
1876 1 was rejoiced at the kindly and Chiris. 
| tian spirit manifested to the inhabitants of 
every clime; and I rejoiced to see the will- 
ingness with which our people taught al| 
that they knew how to teach,and by the 
yeneral exchange of kindly words, kindly of- 
fices, and kindly feelings. 

I am looking forward to my visit to the 
New-Orleans Exposition with a thrill of de- 
light, because I expect to see this welcome 
extended still further. I expect to see the 
South and North willing to swap and divide 
—willing to let bygones be bygones, and look 
only to the glorious future and God. We 
have no time to quarrel; we have not time 
to fight for our rights: in fact, the time is 
fast coming when the people who invade our 
rights, and take that which does not belong 
to them, will feel so much ashamed of it 
that they will, if let alone, carry back the 
stolen property, of their own accord. You 
may think I am getting a little visionary 
here; but if you keep your eyes open a lit- 
tle, and watch for it, you will see symptoms 
of the good time coming. 1 have before 
| spoken of the fact, that a few years ago we 
| used to erect stone walls around our pren- 
ises to keep out pilferers. Not only that. 
we put sharp spikes and broken glass bottles 
along the top, and after all of our pains and 
i fuss had our things stolen afterall. The 
iron spikes are all gone now; the stone 
Walls have tumbled down and are carried 
) away. and a great many of our homes have 
nothing at all around them, and yet our 
| strawberries and grapes and dwarf pears 1i- 

pen and remain on the vines or trees within 
aw yd or two of passers-by, and yet they are 
| unmolested. Are the street urchins afraid 
,of our jails and prisons? No, they do not 
| want our fruits—not because they have lost 
| their appetite for sweet things, but becaus: 
| they do not belong to them. I once asked 
an expert pomologist his opinion of a fine- 
mobile apple I handed him. ‘ Taste it, 
said I. 

As he did not make any reply, I interro- 
gated him again. 

“Isn't that a beautiful apple?” 

‘It has just one fault,” he replied. 

I thought him a little hard to please ; but 
noticing a sly look on his face as he munch- 
ed the apple, said I, ‘‘ Well, will you pleave 
tell us. Mr. A., what that one fault is?” 

This was his answer: 

‘** Why, the apple is not mine.” 

I told him if that was the trouble, to please 
take the whole of it, and tell me the name 
of the fruit. Now, those strawberrics and 
grapes and pears are just as fine as they were 
fifty years ago ; in fact, I think i am correct 
in saying they are a great deal finer, for we 
have made great progress in fruit-ra:sing 11 
fifty years. But the boys. all have one fault 
to find with them, and therefore do not want 
them. The fault is, they wre the righttl 
property of the man owning the house ; ani 
this fact, in the boys’ hearts, is better prot: c- 
tion than a ten-foot stone wall with shap 
things on top of it, around the man’s door- 
yard. May God hasten the day when tlils 
state of affairs shall be the rule, not only in 











Ohio, not only in the United. States of 
America, but over the whole world ! 

[t is true, that men are committing bank 
robberies; that Christians are turning out 
hypocrites, and running off with public mon- 
ey, and committing suicide, perhaps, shortly 
after, because of their remorse; but, dear 
friends, we are a great many people nowa- 
days. Daily papers are published in such 
abundance that such occurrences are herald- 
ed at once the world over, and J am a little 
afraid, too, that the spirit of Christ, as it 
makes its Way among men. is not heralded 
with the same energy that robberies and mur- 
ders are. Who is there now among the ris- 
ing generation, or among the older friends, 
who are ready to enter the list of Christ’s 
followers, and take up the work that is to be 
done? Who is ready and willing to deny 
himself and take up his cross? Are we 
working for profit and gain, and for the sake 
of getting as much of this world’s goods as 
we can possibly scrape together with the 
least trouble and expense, or are we willing 
to lose our lives for Christ’s sake, and for 
the sake of the coming generations, not only 
in our land, but scattered abroad and grow- 
ing up over the whole world ? 








— Wopacce Corday. 








TOBACCO AND DYSPEPSIA. 

HAVE been taking GLEANINGS the last three 

months, and have been much interested indeed, 

both in the matter of bee-keeping and the to- 

bacco question. I commenced using tobacco 

when about 14; used it about two years, and 
quit. Ldid not use it again till about 21, when I 
commenced it again; have tried to quit several 
times since then (I am now 35), but went back again 
to the filthy habit, although I sometimes held out a 
good while, until l commenced taking your valua- 
ble journal, and read the Tobacco Column a few 
times When I once more resolved that I would quit. 
Ihave been troubled with dyspepsia for the last 
few years, and this summer have had it in its worst 
form, and my physician says it all comes from the 
use of tobacco. Those who have never had the dys- 
pepsia know very little of the meaning of that word; 
but let them pass through my experience, and they 
will know what it is to violate one of the laws 
of nature, or of God (the laws of nature are the laws 
of God), for these laws plainly forbid mankind to 
use any of the noxious poisons, and plainly say to 
mun, ‘** Use any of these poisons in large quantities, 
or for any great length of time, and the penalty you 
have to pay is death.” Now, friend Root, do I de- 
Serve asmoker? If so, please send me a good one, 
and I promise youif lever commence the use of 
tobaceo again I will pay you for it. 

JAMES T. CHESTNUT. 

Montgomery, Mich., Sept. 2, 1884. 

I guess you deserve a smoker, friend C., 
even if your doctor has told you that you 
can not get well unless you give up tobacco. 
If you get relief from yspepsia by leaving 
off tobaceo, tell us about it, will you? 


| thought I would tell you about my experience 
with tobacco. I have used it forthirty years. Some. 
thing overa year ago I gave it up, and have no de- 
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sire to touch it again. I have a few.bees, and. my) 
son and I take GLEANINGS together. If you think 
I am entitled to a smoker, please send me one; and 
if ever I use the weed again I will pay you for it 
without fail. T. H. Goss. 

Hagaiman’s Mills, Mont. Co., N. Y., Sept. 9, 1884. 

I have quit smoking. So please send smoker; 
and if I begin again I will remit the price. 

JOHN W. MARSHALL. 
San Bernardino, Cal., Aug. 25, 1884. 


A JUVENILE SENDS HER FATHER'S NAME. 

I heard that you would send free a smoker to any 
one that would have their father quit chewing, 
smoking, and drinking; my father never did drink, 
but has chewed almost all his life. He promised me 
he would quit. My father has 6 stands of bees. We 
had only 2 to begin with in the spring. 

Lizzit A. HADLEY, age Ul. 

Greenfield, Ia., Sept., 1884. 


Thank you, Lizzie. You have begun a 
good work at a very early age. I wonder if 
there are not more Jittle girls who can get a 
similar promise from their papas or brothers. 
COULDN'T HAVE A SMOKER WITHOUT PAYING FOR 

IT. 

Please find inclosed 70¢ in stamps, for which send 
me asmoker, as I have not got the filthy habit of 
using] tobacco to quit, to claim one free, and never 
shall have. MILTON ELLIOTT. 

Avondale, 0., Aug. 14, 1884. 

Well, friend Milton, you do have to pay 
for your smoker, it is true; but I think you 
are a gainer for all that, for you saved mon- 
ey enough to have bought a good many, 
without doubt. 


AN HONORABLE RETREAT. 

Now 70 cts. is to pay for the smoker which I got of 
you as a reminder of my tobacco pledge, so you 
may know that I have gone to using the weed again. 

North Robinson, O., Sept. 10, 1884. J. H. Esy. 

Friend E., I have a stalwart friend who 
sometimes says, when they offer him a cigar, 
** No, thank you; I tell lies and drink 
whisky, but I never use tobacco.”’ It seems 
to me you would reverse it, and put it this 
way: “I use tobacco, but I never tell lies, 
nor keep money that does not belong to me.” 
I suppose, of course, you don’t drink whisky, 
and the friend of whom I am speaking does 
not either, but it isa kind of good-natured 
way he has of reproving those who ask him 
to smoke. Thank you for the 70 cents. 
When your smoker gets worn out, may be 
you will start again; if so, we shall be glad 
to send you another. 


I have been very much interested with the Tobac- 
co Column; have used the weed for the last year, 
and have decided, by the help of God and GLEAN- 


INGS, to never use the filthy weed again. Please 

send me asmoker. If I ever use tobacco again I 

will pay you for the smoker. A. N. ALDEN, 
Algodon, Ionia Co., Mich., Sept. 4, 1884, 


You can send me a smoker, as I, am a user of to- 
bacco, if lam entitled to one, with promise to pay 
if I use it any more. P, A. BARNARD, 

Cottage Grove, Ind., Oct. 2, 1884. 
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” For “what ‘ix a man “profited, 
world’—MaTT 16: 26. 


‘if he shall gain the whole 


THOSE HAMMEKS. 


and the 
We send the entire 


set of hammers at $5.00. This was wrong. 
type should have been changed. 
assortment for 83,75. 
HOW TO BUILD HOUSES. 
A Boox has been presented to us, entitled ** Shop- 
pell’s Building Plans for Low-Cost Houses.” It 
will be mailed on receipt of 50 cts. by the Co-opera- 





ip ied 
a if if tive Building-plan Association, 24 Beekman St. 
a? ‘ New York. 
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MRS. COTTON'S NEW CIRCULAR. 


« 


— Mist i BPS pels ee 2. 
gist er te . ° 


1885; price $20.00, book included. At this price it 
seems to me she should certainly furnish acomplete 
hive with full set of boxes, comb foundation in 
place, and every thing ready for acrop of honey. 


I. Te LANGSTROTH., 

WE are pleased to know that our good friend is 
well enough to be able to write. As we go to press 
we receive from him the following postal card, re- 
ferring toa letter found in Kind Words of this issue: 


Dear Friend:—Your letter inclosing $1.12 from 
D. H. Macomber came duly to hand. I have written 
to him my thanks. a» L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1884. 


yourtH’s § 








THE COMPANION, 


that would come once a week too. ** Well,” said I, 
“what one do you want?” She chose the Youth's 





ter to the editor, and ask him how much money he 

wanted to “swap.” 

cia i ingly; but as theirs is a weekly, and ours only a 

toh semi-monthly, we are to give the Companion a little 

Bet gs I notice, if we chose. Well, dear friends, here is the 

; : notice, and Ido not know of any weekly paper for 

vat children that Blue Eyes could have chosen with 
more wisdom. 

A $75.00 BOOK. 
We have now in one of our vaults a book for 


“reading init either. It isthe index-book for our 
series of ledgers, and wil! contain, when filled, from 
: 25,000 to 50,000 names, and keep them so that the 
ea book-keeper can find any one in an instant, and be 
zi in no danger of getting the same man indexed in 
vas two different places. The book is itself quite a_ 
: wonderful piece of mechanism, and is quite a little | 
load to carry about. The investment was made | 
: mainly to keep from making our good friends mad 
. i because we got hold of the wrong man, or dunned 
, some man who didn’t owe us, You see how hard 


In our last issue we gave the price of an entire | 


MRs. COTTON sends us a circular of Italian bees for | 


BuveE Eyres wanted a paper all her own, and one | 


Companion, and [told her to write a nice little let- | 


He replied he would swap will- | 


which we paid over $75.00, and it has not got any | 


we are trying to get fixed so there will be smal) 
| Mapetty of error. 


| EXTRACTORS THAT THROW HONEY OVER THE Top 
OF THE CAN, 

SINCE our offer of last month, perhaps a dozen 
have apprised us of having extractors * guilty” of 
| the above. Now,we have some narrow tin bands 
| made to slip in the top of the extractor.” By loosen. 
ing the screws that hold the castings they go right 
down into place, and do not in any way in- 
jure the uppeurance of the machine. We furnish 
these free of cost to any who want them, who have 
bonght our machines. But in ordering it will save 
us expense if you will arrange so as to have it come 
with other geods. 


SEED OF THK BLUK THISTLE. 

Mr. R. BG. Ronsins, Bloomdale, O., 
very heat packet of the above seed. Directions tor 
planting and cultivation are given on the outside of 
the packet, as follows: 

Plant in rows one foot apart, and 4 inehes in row, 
early inspring. Cover half-inch deep. Transplant 
early the following spring, 3 feet apart each way. 
| To transplant, run a plow as deep as possible: set 
the plants in and turn a furrow to cover. These 
furrows may be turned, then set in another row. 


Whoever sends for this seed will please bear in 


sends us a 


» mind what has been said in regard to its being a 


| bad weed to introduce on to their farms. From 
| what experience we have had with it, however, I 
should consider it no more dangerous than borage, 
buckwheat, and a good many other similar plants. 


TINNED COVERS FOR SIMPLICITY HIVES. 

By importing the tin directly from the old coun- 
| try, we are now enabled to furnish Simplicity cov- 
ers, covered with a single sheet of tin, for only five 
cents more than the all-wood covers. Besides this, 
we are enabled to use a board for the top, of only 
half the thickness necessary where no tin is used. 
This reduces the weight of the cover from 6 lbs. to 
only 434 lbs. Our friends will remember that we 
can not furnish the sheet of tin for 5 cts., however, 
of the above size, for the reason that we use cheap- 
er lumber, and less of it, where the tin cover is put 
on. I presume the tin covers will eventually take 
the place entirely of those made all of wood, be- 
cause the tin cover is not affected by the sun, and, 
if kept painted, is good for a lifetime or longer. 
Price of sheets of tin as above, 9 cts. each sheet, or 
$8.00 for a box of 112 sheets, as per our price list. 


A NEW HAND ON THE HONEY-FARM. 
Wui.eE I write, Huber (sixteen months old) is 
driving the horse to roll the ground, while the man 
who has been driving picks up stones, ete. The 
ground has been underdrained three feet deep, and 
the drains are only 30 feet apart. It was then sub- 
soiled, and a good crop of clover turned under, then 
harrowed often with the Acme harrow, and now it 
is being rolled down smooth, as I told you. I car- 
ried Huber out to the lot to see the men work; and 
| as he is always fierce for a ride, I set him in the box 
| with the stones. This suited him a little while, but 
| pretty soon there was no peace until he could have 
| the lines, so now he is happy. This afternoon we 
are going to sow the piece to wheat, drilling in 
| guano and phosphate along with the wheat. When 
| we get the ground in shape so it will raise a good 
crop of any thing, no matter whether the season is 
wet or dry, then we shall be ready to show you hon- 
ey-plants dripping with honey. 
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INJURLOUS INSECTS. 

We have received another edition of Prof. Cook’s 
 Injurious Insects.” This late edition will be par- 
ticularly interesting to bee-keepers, inasmuch as it 
contains a long article on bark lice, with the same 
illustrations as have’recentty appeared in GLEAN- 
inas. The pamphlet also discusses the merits of 
pyrethrum and buhach, with directions for their 
use. Birds, frogs, and toads are pretty well dis- 
cussed in regard to their value to the farmer and 
gardener. Friend Cook seems to take the stand 
that they ought not to be killed until we havea 
better case against them. I presume our bird and 
reptile friends would feel graetful to him if they 
knew how thoroughly he has been inquiring into 
the charges made againstthem. At present writ- 
ing we are unable to fix a price on the book. 


TAKING CARE OF YOUR TOOLS. 

THe Ohio Furmer, a pauper, by the way, that it 
seems to me our Ohio people, any way, can not well 
afford to be without, gives a hint in the matter of 
Paintall the handles to your tools a 
bright red, and the eye catches on them much more 
casily: besides, if any of your neighbors borrow 
them they will be reminded by a glimpse of the red 
handles that such tool has not been carried home, 
as it should have been. Aside from that, red paint 
usa preservative is worth many times its cost. I 
think the idea is worth to .me the price of the 
Furmer for a year, and | am just going to collect all 
of our tools, being careful to sort out all that the 
boys may have borrowed from the neighbors, and 
have our own painted as above. Neighbor H. can 
have his painted blue, if he likes, and then when we 
get through with our underdraining there will be 
no need of discussing about the ownership of acer- 
tain spade or pick. 


losing tools. 


A NEW HONFY-PLANT. 

Yrs, and we have got one that yields drops of hon- 
cy too. It was sent us by C. W. Kirk, of Indian Ter- 
ritory, and it grew tobe a greit tall plant—so tall, in 
fact, that the wind Llew it over. It iay with its 
blossoms on the ground; Lut us nobody ever saw a 
bee around it, we did not take pains enough with it 
to straighten it. Inthe morning, however, in going 
over to the factory very early I thought I heard 
bees robbing. When | got near the spot it looked 
in the dim light of morning as if somebody had 
spilled alot of honey on the ground, so thick were 
the bees rolling and tuinbling over each other. 
When I stooped down and examined, behold it was 
ouly this new honey-plant; and on getting up before 
it was light enough for the bees to tly, | found each 
little loweret containing x drop of quite sweet nec- 
tar. The plant is a species of primrose. Its botani- 
cal name is Gaura biennis. We are making prepa- 
rations to put up seecs in five-cent packages. On 
xvod soil it grows six or seven feet high. 


THE MAPLE-SUGAR MARKET AT THE PRESENT DATE, 

Wer ure entirely out of the 11 and 12 cent grades, 
and have but asmall quantity of the l0cent. Of 
the 9-cent, i. €., the poorest, we have several hun- 
dred pounds. Now, the best we can do for those 
who want the best quality is to let them have the 
little patty-pan cakes at 15 cents per pound. These 
are the very finest maple sugar from the first run. 
In fact, they are nearly as white as cream, and, 
when melted and made into molasses, the molasses 
is nearly as light colored as honey, and is to me 
about the most beautiful sweet that God has ever 





given us. These little cakes, at this season of the 
year, are very dry, and so hard that one friend com- 
plains that the children had to pound them up with 
the hammer before they could bite them. A little 
warm water poured on them will, however, make 
them toothsome, even for the baby, in a very little 
time. We have perhaps 1000 lbs. of these little 
cakes. They were made expressly to order by 
farmers in our own neighborhood, and are abso- 
lutely pure maple sugar, and more wholesome than 
any candy the little ones get hold of. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOr 1885. 

In addition to the premiums we offered a year 
ago, we will also send GLEANINGS the remainder of 
18¢4 for all names sentin between now and January 
1. We have on hand Waterbury watches, first 
series. These, our friends will remember, were in a 
case not made all of nickel. We will send one of 
these watches, regulated and in good order, for three 
subseribers at $1.00 euch. The watehes ure good 
timepieces, but the cases are not very g. ol looking. 
However,if you simply want the time, and do not 
care what the case looks like, they will answer just 
as well. For five subscribers and $5.00 in money 
we will send a watch of series A. This is the style 
that has an opening through the dial, as you may 
remember. We have about 50 of these. For seven 
subscribers and $7.00 we will send a watch of series 
B. This differs very little from the latest model, 
which we call series C. We have about €0 watches 
of series Bin stook. All the above are carefully 
tested, even to trying them by carrying, and will be 
mailed postpaid as above. If you want to buy them 
right out, first series will be $2.00; series A $2.50, 
and B, $3.00. If any of the above are not found in 
good order when they reach you by mail, we will 
replace them, paying all pestage ourselves. 





WE have for some time had zen obituary depart- 
ment in GLEANINGS, and have also from time to 
time had marriages where prominent bee-men were 
the ones to be noticed, and why shouldn't we have 
notices of births? I do not know any thing better 
to open the department with than a neat little card 
from friend Benton, containing the following: 





Boe Benton tafies pleasuze in 
| announcing the bizth of fier brother, 


Ra Ip Besston, 


| 


| 
} 
which tool place at Munich, Ger | 


many, on tlre 2 of August, 1884. 





On the opposite side of the card we notice, neatly 
inscribed, as follows: 
* Zoé is ‘Our Hymettus Queen,’ having been born 


at Athens, Greece, Dec. 2d, 1882. 
“FRANK AND HATTIE BENTON.” 


In addition to what we have given above, this be- 
low, on the back side of the envelope, is from the 
happy papa himself: 


“The youngster is having a holiday to-day, but to- 
morrow—no, that’s Sunday—well, next day or so 
after that, J] expect to set him extracting honey and 
mailing queens to America. ENTON,” 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Oct. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Hamilton and 
Tipton County, Ind., will hold their next meeting in 
Arcadia, Hamilton Co., on Thursday, Nov. 6, 1884, at 


10 a.M. All bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 
tend. _ JOHN FRiTzZ, Bec. 


The Mahoning-Valley bee-keepers will hold their 
fall meeting in Ravenna, O., Nov. 14, 1884. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all. Bring samples of 
honey, and your basket of dinner. 

E. W. TURNER, Sec. 


NORTH AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Annual Session of this Association will 
be held in the City Hall, in Rochester, N. Y., October 
28, 29, and 30, 1884. First session to be held 1 pP.M., 
Tuesday, Oct. 28, 

Essays will be read as follows: “* Nectar,”’ by Prof. 
A. J. Cook, of Michigan; 
F. Clarke, of Canada; ** Marketing Honey,”’ by T. G. 
Newman, of Illinois; * Foul Brood,” by D. A. Jones, 
of Canada. 

The remainder of the time will be occupied in 
discussing other topics of general interest, such as 
* New Races of Bees and their Crosses,”’ “*Best Meth- 
od of Producing Box Honey,” “Best Method of Pro- 
ducing Extracted Honey,” “Prevention of Swarm- 
ing,” “Artificial Pasturage,”’ “Best Size of Sec- 
tions,” ete. 

At the last meeting of the North-Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, Messrs. C. R. Isham, F. C. 
Benedict, und L. 8. Newman, were appointed a 
Committee to secure a hall for these meetings, and 
make necessary arrangements for hotel accommo- 
dations. These gentlemen are fully competent, and 
those attending the convention may be assured 
that all details pertaining to their comfort will be 
attended to. 

Reduced rates over the N. Y., West Shore & Buffa- 
lo Railroad are promised. 

If the bee-keepers of North America take the in- 
terest in this meeting that the occasion demands, it 
will be the most interesting and largely attended 
meeting of bee-keepers ever held in the world. 

It isa matter of national interest, and it need 
hardly be suggested that every prominent paper in 
the United States and Canada should give it such 
notice as this growing industry demands. Will all 
who are interested use their influence in seeing 
that the notice is thoroughly circulated? 

L. L. LANGSTROTH, Pres. C. C. MILLER, Sec. 








“OLD TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have still on hand 76 Ibs. of our old nonpareil 
type forsale. For asample of it, see any late num- 
ber of GLEANINGS previous to May 15. Also 17 Ibs. 
of Italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 lbs. and 
over of “logotypes;” that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating composition. We offer the lot at 20 cts. 
per lb. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Boiler for Sale. 


We offer the steam-boiler we have had in use for 
sale. It has a48inch shell, is 12 feet long, contain- 
ing 48 three-inch flues. The boiler has been in use 
about six years; but new flues were put in last 
Christmas, so that it is virtually almost as good as 
new. It has never been injured in any manner 
whatever. The only reason why we wish to dispose 
of it is, that we are putting in a larger one, for the 
increased demand of our work. We know exactly 
what a new one like this can be bought for, for we 
obtained very close figures for putting in another 
like it, instead of one large one. Such a boiler new, 
including front grates, etc., will cost at the boiler- 
shops, $475. We offer this just as it is for $225, and 
warrant it perfect in every respect. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





ADANT°®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column, Bbtfd 


*“Wintering Bees,’ by W. | 


—)1885 (— 


Queens from Europe by Mail 


ACOMPLETE SUCCESS. 


_Cyprians, Syrians, Carniolans, Italians, and Pales- 
tines: all reared in their native lands. Prices same 
as in 1884, except Palestines 25 per cent less than 
Syrians. See GLEANINGS for Jan. 1, 1884, page 19. 
Ten per cent off on all cash orders mailed before 
Jan. 1. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
18-19-20d KFMIEANK BENTON, 

Munich, Germany. 


-DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to bé the clcanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, lll.; Wm. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. 8. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ili.; H. Drum, Adelphi, O.; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for pen aed free, own wit list of a. 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


Greatly Improvecd! 

The Noyes Wire Dictionary-Holder is 

> now made of heavy wire rods. Metal 

*does not touch the book; hence the 

most delicate binding can not be marred. 

SEA 7 | The Holder locks open when it is open- 

ed so that the book can not close without assistance. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or address L. W. Noyes, 

the maker of Book-Holders, 99 & 101 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LYMOUTH-ROCK COCKERELS, pure bred, finest selected, 
only $1, if taken soon. ddress 
A. METZLER, E. Lewistown, Mahoning Co., O. 
2" I know A. Metzler to be a “square man,” and 
his *‘rocks”’ are first class, “A. No. 1.” 
20-21d S. P. YopeEr, E. Lewistown, O. 


1885. IMPORTED QUEENS! 1885. 

At prices named in this list, I will have queens 
mailed by Frank Benton, Munich, Germany, to the 
address of those ordering with the cash, by Nov. 
15th, 1884, and guaranteed safe-by him—to points 
within 21 days of Munich. 
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First grade: | 3 5/&1/ 28 & 
“4 iELSl ele] ai sis 
| 
Cyprians & Syrians, each 112.00, 12.00 10.50 950 900, 850 850 
Carniolans & Italians, each 10.00! 7.60 7.00, 5.75; 5 75, 5 50 5 50 
Palestine or Holy-Lands, each} 9.00' 900! 7.90 7.20! 7.0)! 6.50 6.50 








Second grade, one dollar less, each. 
For delivery in May—Tested Italians, and untest- 
ed Holy-Land and Italian queens, home-bred, will 
contract to furnish in May. 
ABBOTT L. SWINSON, Apiarist, 
Goldsboro, Wayne Co., N. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
HAND-RAISED MALE MOCKING-BIRDS. 
If you want a good mocker at a reasonable price, 


20d 








address ene %, 
Columbia City, Whitley Co., Ind, 








